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The Week. 


MHE adjournment of the Senate and the nomination of Mr. Stanley 
| Matthews to fill Mr. Sherman’s vacant seat in the Senate have 
been the two principal political events of the week. Mr. Matthews 
is a man of a very different type from his predecessor, having all 
of his persistence and much more than his facility as a speaker. 
His appearance in a high publie office at this time is as marked an 
indication in one way of the ¢hanged aspect and tendency of af- 
fairs as the disappearance of men like Logan and Boutwell is in 
another. With the advisers that Mr. Hayes has now cailed about him 
there is little likelihood that he will fall into the bluaders that made 
a fiasco of General Grant’s attempt to reform the civil service, and 
we shall look now for an early publication of definite rules of ap- 
pointment, promotion, and retirement, from which the words 
‘Democrat ” and ‘ Republican” shall be conspicuously absent. 
Mr. Key’s announcement that in selecting Southern postmasters 
the Administration will seleet Republicans if good men can be 
found, but if there are none such then Democrats, does not seem to 
indicate as clear a comprehension of the nature and objects of the 
reform as could be wished, and the unexplained substitution of Mr. 
Morrill for Mr. Washburne in the Portland Custom-House has also 
caused some wonder. 





The appcintment of Frederick Douglass as Marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is picturesque, but not reformatory. It makes a 
pleasing event for those who are fond of poetic justice and dramatic 
denouments, but it does not help to reform the civil service. The 
fundamental principle cf civil-service reform requires that places 





should be given to men not because they are old or have been | 


badly used, or are virtuous, but because they are fit. Moreover, 
the use of subordinate offices to give confidence to or satisfy the 
‘claims ” of particular localities or portions of the population, is to 
perpetuate the central abuse of the old system. Mr. Hayes’s de- 
sire to satisfy the colored people that his plan of conciliation does 
net involve forgetfulness of them is most praiseworthy, but he 
serves them, like other peopie, best by purifying the Government. 
He has promised to serve only one term, and he must remember 
that he is making precedents for those who come after him, who 
may not be civil-service reformers at all, and who will eagerly 
seize all his departures from his own policy to justify the restoration 
of the old abuses. On the other hand there is this to be said, 
that it is not likely that the standard of efficiency and respon- 
sibility in the Marshal’s office will be lower under Frederick 
Douglass than under his predecessors; for in recent years it 
has never been high, and it has, we believe, in one or two cases 
been an open question with the bar whether the duties of the place 
were worse performed by a marshal who habitually stayed away 
from his office or by a marshal who went there regularly. The 
office, in the District, is identical with that of sheriff elsewhere. 
The holder of it must give bonds, and is personally liable, but the 
business is generally done by deputies. The most that seems to be 
expected of Mr. Douglass is that he will keep the office clean as 
far as the public is concerned, and lose money and involve his 
sureties so far as he is concerned himself. It is to be said also that, 
while his appointment to satisfy the “ claims” of the negro popula- 
tion is highly objectionable, his color as such is not in Washington 
the serious disqualification it would be in a Northern city like New 
York or Boston. In a city with a large, turbulent, and disorderly 
white population, the appointment of a negro orator as sheriff would 
have a touch of burlesque about it; in Washingten, where about 
two-fifths of the voters are black, and the whites are accustomed to 





colored justices, policemen, and other officials, the appointment 
1 


hot absurd. 


A thoroughly amusing bit of bouwfe was 


performed last week, u 
the course of which nearly every member of the Maine delegation 
to Congress appeared upon the stage. The public was informed—as 
a matter in itself of very little consequence, bowever ; a sort of pre 
logue, in fact, to the play—that Mr. Lot M. Morrill, late 
of the Treasury, was appointed by the President Collector of Port- 
land. 
peared alone for a few 


secrekuary 
Almost immediately we learned from Mr. Blaine, who ap 
voments on the stage, that Mr. Morrill was 
appointed upon the personal request of Mr. Blaine, that, in ti 
the affection of the President for Mr. Blaine and the latter's 

fluence with the new Administration were strikingly illustrated b) 
this appointment. Next came on Mr. Hamlin and Mr, Hale, whe 
desired to inform the audience that they also had been coneerned 


in the above appointment, and that modesty did not forbid them to 
believe that their recommendation of Mr. Morrill had had some 
effect upon the President. Next appeared Mr. Frye, who had 
listened to the foregoing speeches, and was evidently somewhat ex 
cited by them, who informed the audience that it was Ais word 
the President’s ear, spoken, moreover, & Week in advance of that 
of Mr. Blaine, which bad set the Presidential face Morrill-ward on 
tbe subject of the Portland Collectorship. But Mr. 
was longer than that of the preceding performers. He made a 
decided hit, in fact, by next asserting that at the time of bis 
recommendation of Morrill, Messrs. Blaine and Hamlin and Hale 
were not in favor of the former’s appointment, but were actively 
pulling wires for somebedy else, Whose name was Marble. Mr. 


Frye’s Spee h 


Frve was followed by Mr. Reed, in the character of “end” man, 
who remarked that the President had responded to his request: fo 
Mr. Morrill’s appointment * with a prompt cordiality whieh placed 
him (Reed) under a sense of personal obligation.” 
then fell upon the Maine delegation, and unless Mr. Morrill’s sense 
of humor is utterly extinguished by his career as a politician, he 
must have had amusement enough to keep him good-natured 
throughout all the vears of his collectorship. 


The late campaign, remarkable as it was in many ways, was 
chiefly memorable for the oratory it produced on the Republican 
side ; and of all the Republican speakers none made a greater sue- 
cess than Col. “ Bob” Ingersoll of Mlinois. His polities were those 
of Mr. Blaine, and we confess that some of his harangues, reviving 
the memories of the war, and imploring us all not to admit to power 
the ignorant and wicked traitors at the South, whom we had fought 
and beaten, but to defend the tlag and the Union, were at times 
Since the campaign ended we have been curious to see 
* Bob” as to politics, and he 


stirring. 
what attitude would be assumed by 
gave the public an opportunity of finding out the other night in a 
lecture at Steinway Hall. He discussed in a reformatory spirit the 
counting of the electoral votes, tenure of office, the frequency ot 
elections, the demonetization of silver, the Southern question, 
the Cabinet, and the President, cordially approving Mr. Hayes’s 
“new departure,” warmly applauding the patriotism and good 
sense of the South, and letting out the important secret that “if the 
election had been threwn into the House of Representatives 
Samuel J. Tilden would not have been elected, but Rutherford B. 
Hayes would have been elected by Southern votes.” As to the 
campaign, Colonel ** Bob” made a clean breast of it, and, accord- 
ing to the Times's report, “the merry twinkle in his eye and the 
comical twist to his mouth prepared the audience for the humor 
and “ for some time the 

As an instance cf the 


which spiced his introductory remarks,” 
laughter was frequent and uproarious.” 
good things which set the audience laughing 


we mav mention his diseussion of the right of the Vice 


so immoderately 
President 


i 



















( ‘ ] Bob Lh lor rine 
( right 
i] i al 
ty \ Ward, wl ( 
( | i } I Col ( 
deseribed ( palen ¢ 
( nd desperate,” he declared that he 
‘changed his feeling,” and then made this manly 
‘ lam vy ie to forg and do forgive, with a]l my 
evel ! on and every party that I ever said anything 
\Itogether the speech was that of a man who had played 
eked ecards for heavy stakes, and won the game but 


t! Ke This position of affairs always causes thoughtful- 


ndor, though it dees not generally produce as much 


exhibited by Colonel * Bob.” 


i Cameron i 


s transfer of the Senatorship to his son Don,” 


sto have been very easily accomplished, and must-have 


and logieal to t 


. ‘ ] a — ee 
iia polities, has ealled out from Republi ‘an 


quire nat al 


pape rs Some 


truths which have heretofore been modestly concealed within the 

editors bosom. We learn, for instance, from the Boston 
Journal—a paper which is surely nothing if not Republican—that 
‘in all the vears that Simon Cameron has been in the Senate he 
has not shown any evidence of the possession of a particle of states- 
manship in its highest sense. His name is Wot connected with the 
Ol 0 reat measure or policy,” ai 


d ‘the has always placed 
] 


they would do him the most good when the proper 


arrived.” Much more follows in the same vein, all going to 
hh Mr. Cameron has been a “ wire-puller,” a “caucus 
ma er”—in short, a ‘* practieal ” politician of the most perfect 
types al lL then, after a stror ha illustration of Cameron's ‘+ crooked 


Wn poli ics, the Journal sage ly coneludes, “ We have only to 


re rk tl it [Cameron’s policy] is a pernicious one, and that the 
\merican peeple are sick of it.” All the above extracts we 
believe on our honor to be escentially truthful, and the story be- 
com i) ing ore only when taken in conneetion with the 


that it is 
a thing could not be done in any other 


le to show applicable only to Pennsylvania, 


} 


L that **sueh State in the 


there is a Republican legislature.” The wily 


Which 





( mis not the only politician whose course might be similarly 
described upon retirement from office; and the truth thus plainly 
spoken In ani nexpected quarter of one of their number might well 
oceasion tremors among some of Simon’s school-fellows, should 


they happen to reflect upen the consequences of a sudden termina- 
tion of their political career. 


Mr. Haye 


One of the most promising effects of 
‘s Administration, thus far, is the great number of dis- 
defects 


party organs. Belief in a new race of politicians 


in the character of party heroes recently made 

will soon be- 

in editorial necessity. 

‘The Commission to “ devise a plan for the government of cities 

he State of New York,” appointed by Mr. 
to the Legislature. It begins with an enumeration of the 


Tilden, has made its 
efiects of bad municipal administration, especially as regards 
cumulation of permanent municipal debt, and the exces- 
e increase of the annual expenditure for ordinary 
that the permanent debt of the cities 


purposes. 


shows 


State upwards of $170,000,000; that the debt of New 

City alone is upwards of $113,000,000, $95,000,000 of this 
being the creation of the last seventeen years, and this enormous 
having produced little besides wharves and piers which must be 


What the 
in fact represents is long-continued embezzlement and waste. 
ase of annual expenditure, it appears that 
pulation of nearly 100,000 and-a taxable value of 


? 
AY 
annual 


t. badly paved streets, and shabby publie buildings. 


expenditure of this city was 


h20,727.15, or about one-half of one per cent. on the valuation, and 


‘at the present day the tax 


The Nation. 


hese who know anything of 


justic: 


a 





levy is $28,484,269.44, and the rate 2.67 per cent. on the ertire 
taxable property ; that since 1850 the increase in annual exp S, 
as compared with the increase in population, is more than 490 per 
cent., and as compared with the increase of taxable property, more 


} 


than ZOO per cent. +] 


The di ses of these evils pointed out by the 
ifaithfulne 
officials, the introduction of State and national polities into muni- 
affai 


control of 


reet cau 


wid y $ 4 ” he 
wide-spread ineoampetency and ut 


Commission are 


asmoange 
salhoue 


cipal 5, and the assumption by the Legislature} of the direct 


r 
local affairs. 


The Commission next proceeds to a discussion of remedies; 
shows that penal statutes eannet be relied upon, because what is 
but enforcement of existing Jaws, and the 
same laxity which breeds the abuses ensures also the non-enforce- 


wanted is not law the 
ment of penal laws destined to correct them; that control of leeal 
alfnirs by the state, instead of being a eure, aggravates the disease ; 
that the withdrawal of power from local governments, or its limita- 
tiin by positive enactments (¢.¢., limited debt and ratio of taxation), 
would not be remedial, because it could be evaded; that the aboli- 
tion ef the Jegislative interferenee, on the other hand, 

be unsafe ; that the plan ef concentrating all power and re- 


} 


sponsibility in the hands of the mayer, with full authority over all 


( power ot 
would 
subordinates, is in vielation of the established principles of popular 
and civil-serviee re- 
National 


and that all expectations of a 


government; that the abolition of natronage 
form cannot be hoped fer in cities until the State and 
Governments have set the example ; 
remedy being found in the general spread of enlightenment as to the 
cifects of misgovernment among the masses should be abandoned as 
idle, being based on a false theory of the amount of time and attention 
the citizen will, under any system, withdraw from his private affairs 
and devote to the public. The report then discusses the point 
‘‘ whether the general application of universal suffrage in the election 
of the local guardians and trustees of the financial interests” of 
cities is ‘in accordance with sound principles,” 
conclusion that it is not, but that the ehoice of these officials shouid 
be lodged with the taxpayers; the reasons being chiefly that 
while such general 

», legislation, ete., ete., affect 
the local affairs 
police, ete.—aiaileet simpiy taxpayers—and leave 
in the hands of non-taxpayers is merely to put a premium on spoli- 
They show that the limitation of the right of suffrage on 
matters of this sort to taxpayers is in accordance with the est@b- 
lished policy of the State with regard to villages, in which the vote 
of the taxpayers is, with trifling exceptions, always necessary to au- 
thorize the raising of money by taxation. 


= 


and comes to the 


state as the administration of 


pay 


coneerns of 
all alike, whether they 
the paving, lighting, 
them 


taxes or not, of cities 


that to 


ation. 


The Commission accordingly recommends a plan of reform through 
a constitutional amendment, embracing the following heads: First. 
The delegation of municipal government to the people of the cities 
themselves. Second. A mayor, clothed with general supervisory 
powers, the power to appoint the other executive officers, except those 
two (finance and law) whose duties immediately affect the public ex- 
penditures, and the power of removal, subject to the governot’s 
approval. Third. A board of aldermen, as at present, except that 
Fourth. A separate body, 
to be called the Board of Finance, to be elected by tax and rent- 
payers, clothed with the taxing power, and controlling the appoint- 
ment of the law and finance ofiicers. Fifth. A detailed plan for 
securing good management in the board; and, Sixth, a prohibition 
against incurring debt except under specified conditions not likely 
It is a curious illustration of the way the govern- 
ment of the city is actually managed that this plan, designed by 
the governor of the State as a comprehensive scheme of reform for 
crying evils, whose existence is denied by no one, and which bas 
received the endorsement of the press without distinction of party, 
instead of being taken up and discussed, and cither adopted or re- 
jected, is quietly pushed aside by the Legislature, while that body 
reform ef its own, 


they are to have no power over taxes. 


to arise often. 


‘ 


sets to work on a sebLeme of which consists of 
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“fixing” the offices in this city by the usual means of what are 


facetiously termed charter amendments. There seems little hope 


thet the plan of the Commission will even be taken up by the Legis- 
lature unless a determined stand is made on the subject by the 


ublic through meetings and committees. 
ry‘! vat + scar? a ! . . dan conet 
rhe subseriptions to the new U. 8. 4 » per cent. bonds continue 
+} “ } +) » ] ) 4 © ntitt } 
active, and during the week ihe Treasury notified the holders oi 


snotber SLO0.000,000 


2.20 6 per cent bonds that they will be re- 
The sal 5 ] 

about two-thirds in this country and one-third in Europe; of the 
5.20 6 per cents. called in about two-thirds are held in Europe and | 
one-third here. At the Stock Exchange bearish influences are still 
in the aseendant, although prices for railroad stocks have declined 
little during the week. It is undeniable that investors are buying 
few, if any, even of the stecks which have stood highest for vears, 
but that, on the contrary, they are selling. 


deemed ninety days hence. es of the new 4'3 per cents. are 


There has, however, 


been no such general selling movement here as indicates wholesale 
distrust of railroad property. According to the English journals, 
there is in London a growing feeling of insecurity on the part of | 
English helders of our railroad stocks, and, considering the fright- 
f the Reading, the Jersey Central, and 
the Illinois Cential. it is not strange that there should be uneasi- 
ness lest other good securities should follow in the same course, 
particularly as in London there does not appear to be that 
accurate knowledge respecting our companies which enables the 
market to discriminate between the good and the bad. It is justly 
complained that our companies do not furnish the full and explicit 
information respecting their condition which they should. 
other respect, however, railroad management here has been im- 
proved, and is improving. There is now believed to be no dangei 
of another trunk-line war, and the rottenness of which the leading 


ful decline in the securities 


In every 


companies ere accused is believed to exist only in the imaginations 
The coal companies have not yet passed 
through all their troubles, and some of them may not be able to 
stand the full test to which their eredit will yet be submitted, the 
During the week one of 
them, the Pennsylvania Coal Company, sold at auction 225,600 tons, 
and the pric sobtained were only 5 to10 cents per ton below those of 
the last sale, which was much better than was expected, all things 
considered. A feature of the week was the decline in the price of 


of the bear spceulators. 





coal trade being still far from settled. 


silver in London to 581/d. per ounce, in consequence of the cessa- 
tiom of exports to China and India and sales by the German Govern- 
ment. At the New York equivalent price the buliion in the trade 
dollar has a gold value of only 80.9135, and that in a 412%y-erain 
dollar £0.8971, the gold value of a U.S. legal-tender note for one 
dollar being at the same time $0.9545. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the St. Louis, Trot 
Mountain, and Scuthern Railway Company took place at St. Louis 
on Tuesday, March 6. It was understood that an attempt would 
be made to change the management by electing a board of diree- 


tors in whieh the past management would be represented, but of | 
which they would not have the control; it was also understood | 
that the officers of the company had determined to co every- 
thing in their power to prevent this charge. 
the president and vice-; resident of the company had transferred 
to Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. 25,000 shares of steck. to be held 
in trust for the purpose of voting at clectiors, the consideration of | 
the transfer being the acceptance of a funding scheme by the bond- 

holders of the company which enabled the president and vice- 

president to apply the revenues of the road to the extinguishment 


e 
of debts en which they were personally liable 


About two years ago 


When votes upon 


this trust stock were tendered to the inspectors of the election, the 


} 


inspectors refused to receive them, avowing that no sueh stoek ap- 
peared upon the list of steckholders authorized to vote at this | 


election, which list of stockholders was not made up as of Feb. 3, 


1877, the day on which the transfer books were elosed by order of the | 
president, but as of Nov. 30, 1875. The election was stopped by an 
injunction granted by the Cireuit Court of St. Louis County, and the 
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matier is before the courts. The reason a ved for prod 
stock-list was that the new eonstitution of Missouri \ 
into etfeet No QM, 1875, ree ed a stoch i to be k 
eral ( ol be companys 1 Sta \ | 
inasmuch as the transfer oftice had al 1 
Fa Loan and Trust ¢ \ New York ¢ 
made sinee the new ¢ tit on bee  ¢ ‘ 
void. Over 40.000 shares of steck were thus deprive 
voting power. 
Gen. Ignatieffs progress with the Russian protocol England 


appears to have been rapid, but no conclusion has been rr 
this writing. The anti-Russian press tind theit 

confirmed by the premature rejoicing of the 

a Russian diplomatie advantage. On Morday t] 
Turkish Parliament in person, and renewed the wre 

the past few months in regard to peace, reform, and tin 
Meantime all reports agree that the internal police w 
inetfeetual, and that disorder and pillage are rife, while at ¢ 
tinople tho discontent with the Government is dail 

more pronouneed and turbulent. The insurgents ino B 
in the neighborhood of Livno and on the 
are again active, and part of the Turkish 
is being concentrated opposite Brod and Grad 


meet an expected Austrian erossing of the Say 


We hear nothing more of the insurreetion of the Albanian M 
dites—a bold and hardy race, well caleulated to be the cent 
revolt for the countries south and east of them. M 

treaty with Montenegro hangs fire. The principality makes a stand 
on Niesies, and though it vields its cherished desire for the p of 


Spizza, demands a cession of the right bank ef the Morat 
as the Lake of Scutari, and in addition the free navi 
Bojana, the outlet of the lake. 


The Reichstag reassembled for the third time on F 
1, 








and tistened to the usual address from the throne, read by t] 

peror himself. He attributed the business prostration to world 
eauses for which his administration was not responsili I 
Social-Democrats he had the further pointed remark t] 

ganization of the Empire and the sound sense of the German 
formed a strong bulwark against whatever perils 

deavors mi contrive for the seeuritv and regul 

of the constitution.” As for foreign affairs, | lat 

the probability of war, end binted at non-interference o; 

of Germany so long as Russia did not overstep the mark. © 

lith inst. the first reading of the Budget gave rise to 

bate. It calls for $5,000,000 more than to 

by forcing the present imperial revenues, but by “matric 
contributions "—that is, contributions frem each ¢ tes. 
Lasker, speaking for the National Liberals, and Richter, for the 
-rogressists, demanded an Imperial ministry with responsi! 
This was opvosed by Bismarek, who insisted that the time wi 

vet ripe for it,and that the particularist feeling was still too stt 

He inveighed against this spirit in Prussia, and said that his effi 
of Chancellor would be powerless but for his uniting with it that of 
President of the Prussian Ministry. He gave deep offence to hi 


colleague, the Chief of Admiralty, by reproaching him with having 


needlesslv inereased his burdens on a to er oceasion, and in gene- 
ral he complained of a lack of support and consideration in a tene 
which he knows how to adopt on oceasion. The Reichstag | 

taken two votes of some significanee: it has refused, by ten ma- 
jority ) ease the expenses of the*Chancellor’s office $7,500, for 


nan Embassy in England ; and it has voted the second reading 
Emperor to publish laws for Alsace-Lo 

raine after they have passed the Federal Council and the Alsace 

Lorraine Committee, and without reference to the Reichstag. In 

these provinces all the men who have served in the French @ 

ly to quit the country or accept German 


nationality 








SHAM GOVERNMENTS. 
I bv ( | it ever since governments first hegan the 
ne «rf t mount of | hysical force has been insepa- 
ol 1 leg 1e' Phe most unblushing asserter of 
ht of kings has never ventured to maintain that his 
ti ol a » cood that he ought to reign even if he had 


e of power, even if in his whole dominions he could 


! ! evenue nor provide guards for his person. The com- 
1] d lamentations of dethroned monarchs and pretenders 
1 based on the allegation that, if not the bulk of 

eople, at least a considerable portion of the people, were will- 

s to stand by them, and that their overthrow was due to the 
dden suecess of a conspiracy or combination or foreign invasion 


too powertul for the moment to be resisted, and that if they were 
once set up again they would surely be physically able to make their 
Even those, too, who have been unable to 


uuthority respected. 


claim any respectable moral crigin for their rule, have at least 
sought to justify it by showing that they had fleets and armies and 
police sufficiently strong to protect life and property. The Turks, 
for instance, have not, as against the Christian Powers, the smallest 
reason to give for their political existence except this. They say, 
simply, that however unworthy they may be in other respects, they 
have fighting men ready and able to enforce the Sultan’s decrees 
and put down revolts. In without force has, 
has managed to exist at all, been 
always looked on as a monstrosity, without better claims to respect 


fact, government 
wherever through foreign aid it 
than a gaivanized corpse. The petty states of Italy were during 
their last years governments of this description, and they were for 
this reason condemned by the opinion of the civilized world as 
possessing no title to obedience. 

Under no political system is this association of force with legi- 
timacy than 


stronger under ours. 


American republicanism. It is the assumed possession of sufficient 
physical strength to make its will respected, and to bear down all 
opposition, that gives the majority its right to rule, and this right 
preceded all charters and constitutions. The majority has highly 
moral claims to authority, but the first and 


Claim is drawn from the fact 


re pe ‘table createst 
that it can hang, or imprison, or exile 
On this fact all American political ar- 


When it is said that all power is derived from the 


those who refuse to obey it. 
rangements rest. 
consent of the governed, what is meant is, that a lawful government 
always has men behind it who are willing to fight fur it. Every vote 
cast at our elections has in theory, and if necessary would be found 
to have in reality, an armed man to back it up. The custom pre- 
served iu some of the Swiss cantons to this day of attending the 
Landesgemeinde with swords buckled on, is simply the outward and 
visible sign of the thought which presided at the foundation of all 
popular governments, and to which. they still owe their main- 
tenance. And long may it hold its place in men’s minds. It is aecon- 
stant reminder to the turbulent and designing that human society 
exists for the orderly, industrious, and law-abiding, and that those 
who disturb it must expect to suffer where they are most sensitive 
in the flesh. 

The reconstruction process at the South has had many eurious 
results, but probably none so curious as the setting up of govern- 
ments, called “ republican,” which not only have no majority ready 
to defend them but no minority willing to make any sacrifice for 
them whatever in life, limb, This forms a situation 
which may be called absolutely unprecedented. 


or estate. 


Even in South- 
American revolutions and disturbances there are always t vo parties, 
of which at 


one tacks something and the other of which defends 


something, and there is usually a battle or two. The Parisian 
Commune even, paltry as it was in its origin and composition, 
found thousands of men ready to suffer wounds and death for it. 
The Emperor Soulouque was not driven from his dominions without 
loss of life, and King koffee Kalkalli, when his territory was in- 
vaded by the British, ferocious tyrant as he was, had warriors who, 
up to the very gates of his thatched capital, resisted with smooth- 


ews <« 


It is the very foundation of 


The Nation. 
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bores and slugs the remorseless hail of the Enfield rifles. Wehave, 
however, evolved in South Carolina and Louisiana, in ten short 
years, a pair of governments possessing all the paraphernalia of 
power—the high functionaries, the publie seal, the forms and sta- 
tutes and ordinances and other machinery ef state—but for which 
nobedy is willing to pulla trigger or spend a cent; for which not 
but the minority cares nothing ; 
in which, to all outward appearance, nobedy but highest 
takes any interest whatever, and which can only punish 
theft with the consent of the thieves, and only protect life by ad- 
vising everybody not to commit murder. The like of this, it 
to say, was never before scen; let us hope that we shall never see 


only the majority eares nothing, 
its 


officers 
is sate 


he like of it again. 

The President is now asked and expected to maintain thes 
simulaera by the use of the troops under the power given the 
general Government by the Constitution and the laws to guarantee 
to each State a republican form of government, and to protect the 
States against insurrection and domestic violence. But it is to be 
observed that the powers of the Constitution neither contemplated 
nor could possibly have meant to provide for such a state of things 
as exists at Charleston and New Orleans. The guarantee of a 
republican form of government is a guarantee to one party in the 
State against the machinations or suecesses of another party, and 
the promise of protection against insurrection and domestic violence 
supposes the existence of an armed conflict between the forces of 
the State government on the one side, and those of the rebels or 
rioters on the other. It supposes, in short, that the State Govern- 
ment has a certain amount of physical force at its disposal, though 
not enough fur the moment to restore order, and tbat all that is 
needed to enable it to resume its functions is the sunpression of the 
insurrection or violence; that this done, the machinery of justice 
will once more begin to move, and the constituted authorities to ex- 
act and receive general obedience to their lawful commands. It docs 
not and cannot contemplate the permanent maintenance by regular 
troops of a government which, without those troops, would have no 
power whatever, which nobody would obey and nobody defend, 
because a government so maintained is not republican in form, and 
in fact is not a government of any kind known to American juris- 
prudence. It is hard to know what name to give to the present 
1égime in South Carolina and Louisiana. It may be described peri- 
phrastieally as anarchy modified by the protection of a few 
persons by the standing army. The service rendered by the troo;s 
can indeed hardly be called political at all. In so far as it is politi- 
cal it may be said to consist in preventing certain claimants of 
offices from flying from the State. 

Its danger as a precedent, if any precedent is dangerous, need 
hardly be pointed out. The successful assertion of the right of 
the President to use the army, and to set up and keep up State 
governmenis possessing no physical force whatever, with no armed 
minority even to fall back on, would amount to the vircual abroga- 
tion of all State governments, because if he may recognize and, for 
an indefinite period, support governments which can produce 
neither of those two ancient, well-settled, and indispensable signs 
of legality, a revenue and a militia, he is as much master of 
America as Napoleon was of France. Under our system there is no 
place provided for governments which rest simply on the moral ap- 
proval of any portion of the population, however large, even though 
this approval be expressed never so clearly at the polls. All our 
constitutional arrangements rest on the assumption that the voter 
is a fighting man, and that if called upon he will follow the sheriff 
in the posse, and follow the governor in the militia, and that, mak- 
ing due allowance for rawness and want of discipline, he wiil stand 
his ground and shed his blood for the enforcement of the law. If 
this assumption should ever prove groundless, American liberty and 
order would be at an end. ‘To attempt to dispense with it or ig- 
nore it in any part of the country, is to strike a serious blow at both 
one and the other; and yet this attempt is made by all those 
who now oppose the withdrawal of the troops from the divided 
states. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. Grand Trunk strike, the passenger trains were stopp 
il. December snow and ice, at LLovclock at night; lo 
abled, tracks obstructed, and those who undertook 
\* a practical result of their report on the strike of the Boston | qonedengineswere mobbed. Grand Chief-E) Art 
i & Maine locomotive engineers, the Railroad Commissioners ing with “the enemy,” and the unfortunate passeng 
of Massachusetts contented themselves with recommending the | e9me between him and it: fer what « edhe did 
passage of certain laws intended to guard the rights of the public | pesnonsible. Like the Prince of De 
in case any more strikes oecurred. The community was to have : a ; 
the free and safe use of its railroads secured to it, no matter what Berwece the poss ar it ; 
quarrels might arise between employers and employed. This, of ——— 
course, Was as faras the Board could go, occupying the position itthen | In the case of the Boston & Maine road th 
did. Its members were not there to arbitrate or to suggest remedial | same; fortunately the cireumstanees were d | 
measures looking to a removal of the root of difficulty. Their | tion by a desperate effort sueceeded in 
business was to act in such a way as to secure to the publie the full | could not be frightened, and did not ear 
and free enjoyment of its rights, and there, for the present at | to keep a few trains in motion during the two i 
least, to stop. What was then to follow must, if it was to be of any | one of these men 81,500 in cash was of 
value, result from careful investigation, and assume the shape of a | engine; another was assaulted and le 
thoroughly-matured plan. and coaxed, or jeered at, threatened and ins 
One thing we do not hesitate to say, and it is a conclusion to | road tothe other. In two days the comp 
which we believe not only all the leading railroad men of the coun- | in four days it was master of the situatior \ 
trv have come, but also every one who has given any thought to | chances were four out of five st 
recent events—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has got | cost it tens of thousands of dollars 
to be broken up. In view of its course of late in connection with Whose turn comes next ?—This is a ¢ 
strikes, in which every right of the business and travelling publie | son to know is now exercising the nv 
was brutally disregarded ; in view of its avowed policy as defined | president and superintendent—except those of the B & M 
in the recent threatening and almost incendiary speeches of its | and the Pennsylvania Company —in the country. 4 
Chief Engineer, it is safe to say that its usefulness is wholly gone, | know perfectly well that the majority of theirs 
and that it has become 2a mere common nuisance, the longer exist- of the Brotherhood ; that, as such, they cannot i 
ence of which is a standing publie menace. The only question is | the presence of Chief-Engineer Arthur 0 
how to preeeed so as to break it up most quietly and most effee- simply submission or fight. Of course, such 
tually. It now numbers in its divisions nearly ninety per cent. of | not last. It means anarchy. The only q 
the experienced locomotive engineers of the country; they are gineers be gotten away trom the Brother i 
bound together by a strong esprit de corps, and have an even inor- | taken to carry into effeet Mr. Arthur's th a 
dinate faith in the really great power of their combination; the | the Boston roads, in aid of the Broth is % 
treasury of the order is well supplied, and its discipline, founded on | Boston & Maine, we have understood th 
a strong class feeling, is very effective. Itogether, it is a formi- | mediately met by the introduction into the L. 
dable oppouent, one with which no railroad corporation would care | bidding any corporation, under heavy yx 
to grapple if it could help it. Even if a strike fails, the cost of | motive to a member of the Brotherhood. 8 
victory is something at which directors may well stand aghast. In | the principle that these men recognized 
the recent Boston & Maine strike, for instance, though the ques- | the law of the State, and eould not be reliod 
tion practically at issue was whether the Brotherhood or the offi- | trains full of passengers in dangerous p 
cials were to operate the road, it was nominally only a matter of | stood, drafted and ready for immediat 
$5.70 a day: if the officers of the road would have allowed ten | passage would have broken up the Brotherho MM 
cents a day inereased pay to sixty-seven men, there would have | ag its members would have had to choose | ve 
heen no strike. To do this, however, involved a submission to the | order or seeking employment out ot : \ 
srotherhood, and injustice to some 1,500 other employees whose | ever, paused in time, and did not provok: { 
pay had also been reduced. The directors very properly, as we | was a measure, also, not likely to pass a S L Ce] 
think, refused to yield, and the strike ensued. The corporation was | under circumstances which are not now My 
completely victorious, but its victory cost it probably not less than | Arthur has been taught a little discret 
$50,060, and possibly $100,000. On the other hand, to the Brother- But this isa question which ought to li e 
hood the cost of the strike will probably not exceed $300 a day, or | porations, and not by State legislatures. Indecd. it nev 0 
about two cents a day, while it lasts, to each member of the order. perly settled on a basis of penal legislation ; it must b 
Under such circumstances as these the Brotherhood enters on | ter of kindly and friendly adjustment between the emp md em 
every contest with the chances enormously in its favor. The larger | ployed. The proper course to pursue is also a vi i bot 
and more unwieldy its opponent the better. If they can but paralyze | whieh we wonder some ef our rich and powerful « ) 1 
it for forty-eight hours they are sure of success. The road has got | already adopted. They should eonstitute their ow evolent 
to be run; and if the ecrporation cannot rally from the knock-down | life-assurance associations for the benefit of their employer rh 
blow and stagger to its legs at once, it is lost. Accordingly Mr. | should not leave this work to trades-unions; to do so, and tl ive 
Arthur has reduced the system to a science, the cardinal principle | outside intluenee, is neither sound policy nor good eeonom: Mi 
of which is instantaneous action with utter disregard of the public. | for instance, the Boston & Maine road. Is had in its employ at 
A strike is secretly decided upon. Two hours, and two hours only, | the time of the strike 1,556 persons, of whom 67 only were locom 
of notice is given, at the expiration of which every engineer stops | tive engineers. Had all of these been bound together in one Bo 
his locomotive where it then is; stays by it two hours to give the | ton & Maine Benevolent and Life-Assurance A nto 
corporation time to yield, and, if it does not, he blowsout the boiler = which a percentage of monthly wages was regularly porid. no 
wend abandons the train. Indeed, it is well if in so doing he docs | could bave taken place \]l occupations connected with 1 
not take the locomotive with him. Then comes the short, sharp | railroadare hazardous. Both life and lim) are in continual ¢ er. 
struggle. The road from end to end is blocked with abandoned | Our railroad corporations are now old enough, large ensue! nil 
trains, and the whole force, not only of the striking engineers but of | rich enough to take this into consideration, and systematically pr 


the Brotkerhoed, is directed to keeping it so. In the case of the | 





Nation. 


vide for it. The cight roads, for instance, 


running out of Boston, 








The 


ere in imminent danger otf 
col mk 1 nent investment of SLOO,G00,060 
220,660,600, and with 12,500 persons 
Phe Boston & Albany alone employs 4,5€0. A 
unions steal their men away 
j hye ( diy credible, and yet it 
| rr thre n fault ifthe officers ef th 
( ma f Mr. Arthur and his Brotherhood. 1 
mn, | \ t | ced They have no busi 
! pe { or to] to the Government for ) 
te th the 
i rhood of | nuo Enginees , therefor ‘Y 
Veng Lin | 1 most useful work. It 
CUEIN ver corporations into creating brotherhoods of their 
own, t © their present mobs of ug Hong regular graded 
e) 1 its promotions, its life insurance, and its pension 
The m { then be tied to the corporations by something more 
thea the ment of monthly wages; nor would they lightly saeri- 


fice | sin strikes what represented the accumulation ef years 
of sel [tis no part of our business to work out the details of 

eh oa sehe We can only say that what Mr. Arthur and his 
S80 e do we believe that Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. 
Seott « Chapin can do a great deal better. Perhaps, 


railroad connection there is no man 


SO | lated or in such an excellent position to mature suec- 
cessfully the desired system as President Hinekley, of the Philadel- 
phia, Wi ston & Baltimore. It holly rests in the power of 
these lemen to destroy the Brotherhood they now dread 
much. It few more strikes are necessary to start them in the 
work, ecrely hope that Grand ¢ f Arthur may, With as little 
delay | ble, upply the needed incentive. 


‘ARPET-BAGGER. 


veek the parallelism between the 


BORDER-RUFFIAN AND ¢ 
more _ suggest last 


\ : | : : “ whic! 


1 may be designated either by the dates 1856 and 1876 
or by t ols Kansas and Louisiana. The points of resemblance are, 
in fact, merous and so striking that they would furnish forth an essay, 
and admit of another article in this journal. Nor ought it to 
be cor La wasted labor to compare these times with those, scarcely a 
generation back, since there must surely be some instruction for us in dis- 
cernit why Grant’s Administration recalls Pieree’s, in spite of the tre 
me ! ition which has intervened. Historical retrospect is never 
SO} when we are forced to exclaim, with Madame Roland ;: ** O 


Liberty ! t crimes are committed in thy name!” Such an exclama- 


tion wv rd twenty years ago (July 24, 1856) at the convention of Re- 
pub 1 | rats in S n its spokesman apostrophized th 
Di s ‘*that glorious party of glorious memory, which once spoke 
und 3 Freedom, but has fallen into the hands of office holders 
nd } lyventurers was thet of the slavcholding oligarchy”; 
nd yw cf still living. and figured in the iast Congress 
to f lictment of the ‘* party of Freedom” as we have known it 
und he would need to alter but a single word of his apostrophe 
subst ‘forthe *slaveholding” the Senatorial oligarchy—the Group 
That is « key to the similarity between the two epochs ; the other, on 
which we shall particularly insist, is the substantial identity of the Border- 
ruffian t the Carpet-bagger. Abstrac tly defined, each was an invader of 


» to the interests of the State, and 


Each, too, 


st he 
and by ial force. 


own, in an inter 


ly by fraud was the crea- 


tor nal government—a real gouvernement de combat—resting 
eit majority given by stuffed ballot-boxe; or on that given by 
voting cattle, and so keeping its equilibrium only as long as the Adminis 
tration ' villing or able to prop it up. But it would be unjust to thi 
Bord not t 1 that he made war openly, taking all the risks, 
while t ( t-hager ply planned the campaign, and left its execu- 
tion to t! ind navy of the United States. This distinction must be 
kept in inf the moral reprobation to be visited on each, 
but h of the two most jeoparded our institutions. For our 
own ] we have no hesitation in saving that Atchison and Stringfellow 
wi v im ¢ parison with Parker and Casey. We go further, 
and say t e Free-Stite men of Kan 

assure relief absolutely denied to the South at the height of the 


sas in their darkest hours h:d an | been formed [like the White League and Hampton Rifle 








Yiition | Number 612 
Cn bag rule, or to Louisiana and South Carolina Jess than a year ago 
Why % Beeause the invasion of Kansas was ji rant, rifle in hand, was 

wed ! lin, while the preconsular subjugation was subtle and 
ly concealed under the ferms of law, and re we to it, it was 
ls vt noi unfriendly to the South, should only be mede in a 
il wa fn like manner Senator Douglas tauntingly bade the Free 
: rs—‘* If they desire to have any of the [| Border-rufiian black] laws 
repealed, let them try to carry their point at the polls, and let the majority 
let jnestion To which Schuyler Colfax replied, in a speech de- 
livered in the House June 21, 1856: 
‘Where are the ‘ample’ means of obtaining relief from the unendurable 
tyranny that grinds down the Free-State men of on as iato the dust? 
llow een they carry their points af the polls? Let fs mswer : 


‘f. The council which passed those ae has ext ended its term of ser- 


Vice UL ISSS ; so taat, if the entire representative branch was unanimous 
for their repeal, the higher branch has the power to prevent the sligutest 
change in them for two long years. 


‘il. The Free-State men in Kansas are absolutely shut out from the 
polls by test-oaths, etc. i 
n such a state of aff: irs as this, to talk of going to the 
ing the laws repealed is oe than a mockery. If is an inealt. It is like 
binding a man hand and foot, throwing him into the river, and telling him 
: »>switn on shore and he will be saved. Itislike loading a man with irons 
nd then telling bim to run for his life. The only relief “possible ,if Kansas 
i not promptly admitted as a State, which IL hope may be effected, is in a 
change of the Administration and of the party that so recklessly misriles 
the land; and that will furnish an effectual relief.” 


polls and hav- 


It is hardly necessary to point out that this rejoinder reads as if ready- 
the How could 


‘States regain their self government at the polls so long 


made for the ¢ ndition of South pin reconstruction. 
the people of thos 
as the whites were reduced in numbers by test-oaths and divided by temp- 

in the official plunder, while the blacks were held together 
the same sort of bribery and by the sedulous deepening of the color line 
hy the 


titions to share 
by 
& leade rs ? 


ir cunning How could they hope to overcome peacefully a 


t 


nat ing Rt 


perpet 


per] eturning Board bent on keeping them subjected to the 


party in power ? And apart from revolution, what relief could be imagined 
xcept a » of Administration and of national party rule? ** The 
question of the canvass,” said Mr. Colfax in 1856 (letter to his constituents, 
who had renominated him, July 17), ther black men 
In the Presidential 
for the South at 


but 


1 
chance 


**is not so much wh 


shall be slaves, but whether white men shall be free.” 


canvass of 1876 the question was inverted, and, least, was 


not so much whether black men should be free, rhether white 
should be 

The admission of State, it is 
justly expected to put an end to her troubles ; and strange as it 
although both Louisiana 


the Union after the war, 


Mic) 
wlitrer. 


noted, 


Kansas as a further to be wes 
may seem, 
itted to 


but as 


and South Carolina were solemnly readm 


they have never yet been treated as States, 
conquered provinces. We ere just now beginning to see that the readmis- 


sion of the entire Sonth gave us back not States but disorganized Territo- 


ries, and that only so fast and so far as they achieved self-government and 


became, as Mr. Seward expressed it, de-facto Republican communities, did 


they become States in truth as well as in name. Neither the theory of 
once a State always a State, nor the other that a State can be made by 
Congressional patent, no matter what its political condition, has been 


found to hold. The war and the reconstruction policy annihilated the 
Southern States, and no test-oath or prescribed Constitution could restore 
them to being. The artificial reorganization of society had slowly to 
cive place to a natural readjustment of power and responsibility, and as 
this was contrary to the wishes of the Administration, the process is fairly 
revolution. It is now complete except in Louisiana and 
South Carolina ; and grant these States but one year of self-government— 
government, that is, not by superior numbers but by superior power ; it 
may be by a minority of the voters—and we shall have heard the last of 
I'ederal interference to determine State elections and settle State squabbles. 

The 1ich Grant's Administration has taken of 
Carpet-bag rule in Louisiana and South Carolina, even down to the order 
forbidding the celebration of Washington’s birthday in the latter State, 
has been similar to that which Pierce’s Administration took of the 
State resistance to Border-ruffianism. It has been regarded as rebellious 
and treasonable, although entirely confined to State objects. We have not, 
found a Judge Lecompte to deliver a charge of this nature, but 
that the 
Packard and Chamberlain 


to be ealled a 


view wl resistance to 


it ‘ree- 


to be sure, 
the North has been led to believe, and with no great difficulty, 
Federal reconstruction like 
really invested with a Federal origin and sanctity, and that those who 
resist them ‘‘ resist the power and authority of the United States, and are 
treason,” and that have 
for the 
It will not be 


products of were 


therefore guilty of high where ‘* combination 


Clubs] 
there is constructive treason, 


purpose of resisting them,” 














(Taha 


| The 


twenty years before we shall see the folly of this view, or begin to wonder 





at the apathy with which we have watched the proveedings based upon it 
Only in a few great cities of the North was any public protest mad nst 
De Trobriand’s military dispersal of the Louisiana Legislature, while t] 

more t nt military exclusion of members from the South Carolina |] is- 


lature elicited no unpartisen When Col 


(July 10, 


protest whatever 


dispersed the Topeka Legislature the 7réiiue said IN3G) : ** Acts 


of high-handed tyranny, each more flagitious than the preceding, follow 
each other in such rapid succession that there is reason to fear that t) 


pedtee Sense U ill be dulled rather than awakened by then.” This pre inely 
describes the effect on the Northern Republican mind of the doubtful and 
unconstitutional measures which grew out of the war and of Grant’s igno 


rance of the limits of his constitutional functions, No party paper in the 


past ¢ ight years has ventured to approve the uprising against Carpet beg 
misrule at the South in terms as bold, unequivocal, and indignant as these 
from the Detroit Free Press of February 9, 1856, described by Mr. Colfax 


(who quoted the passage in his speech) as ‘* the organ of General Cass, and 


one of the leading Democratic papers of the Northwest ” 


‘*The President should pause long before treating as ‘treasonable insur- 
rection’ the action of tiose inhabitants of Kansas who deny the binding 
authority of the Missouri-Kansas Legislature; for, in our humble opinion, a 
people that would not be tnelined to rebel against the acts of a legislative 
body forced upon them by fraud and violence would be unworthy the name 
of American. If there was ever justifiable cause for popular revoluti n 
against a usurping and obnexious government, that cause has existed in 
Kansas.” 

The change of Administration which the Republicans of °56 and the 
South of ’72 desired in vain has come at last when least expected. We 
have a President courageous encugh to break with the Senate and throw 


himself unreservedly upon the people of the whole country. The partner 
ship between the Upper House and the Executive had grown so intimate 
and so strong that it seemed to defy assault. Mr. Seward reminded his 


colleagues, in 1856, that 


“The Senate, by foree of its constitution as a council of the President in 
appointments to ofiice and in the conduct of foreign affairs, is more readily 
inclined towards combination with the President, and of course to depend 
ence upo. him, than the House of Representatives. It is to the House of 
Representatives, therefore, that the people must look, and it is upon that 
House, and not upon the Senate, that the people mu-t rely mainly for the 
rescue of public liberty, if the time sball ever come when that liberty shall 
be endangered, with design or otherwise, by the exercise of the Executive 
power.” 

The close connection which the Nefion has ever maintained existed be- 
tween civil-service reform and the solution of the Southern problem, is now 
manifested by President Layes’s notice of dissolution of partnership in the 
making of appointments. Without such notice, the South would have had 
ident’s desire to purify the Federal offices among 


them would end in anything but smeke. 


no assurance that the Pres 


They would reasonably have e: 


- 





om 


pected a repetition of Grant’s good intentions, speedily followed by a econ- 


test with the real appointing power, and an unconditional surrender after a 
feeble resistance. Now, the Senate has been relieved at once of its prer 
tive and its responsibility ; the President resumes what is rightfully hi 
and no one need doubt where the blame will lie if his pledge of a patriotic, 
unsectional, unpartisan Administration goes unfalfilled. 


Correspondence. 


THE PROVIDENCE POSTMASTER. 
To Tne Epitor or Tue Nation : 

Sir: The version you give of the rulings of the chairman of the State 
Central Commiitee of Rhode Island upon the organization of the Republi- 
can Convention, lately, is not strictly correct. 

Ilis decision was, that when two delegations appeared from the same 
town it was the duty of the chairman of the State Central Committee to 
recognize as entitled to seats in the f:mporary organization those dele 
who appeared to him to have 





a prima-facie cxse by virtue of their having 
been recognized as the rightful delegates by their town committees, which 
prima-facie right was, of course, subject to revision by the Conventi 


soon as organized. 


2 as 


I must confess that, while the question is not free from diffi 


no better plan than the one adopted. Ex necessitate rei there must 1 


some authority at the organization of a body with legislative or « 





islative powers to determine who is prima-jucie entitled to a seat. 


House of Representatives, in Washington, [ believe the Clerk of the old 


To adopt the plan suggested by a 


House is that authority. ** leading citi- 
zen ” in the Convention, that only uncontested delegations should be called 








‘ 


N 





by the chairman, might result in a failure to have Vv conventic 
reason of the existence { htesting deleca ns from ev Vv town 
WW ud « I hiy I a pre nh i \] i} 1 } \\ » dts 
control the « vention tup ifesti de! s towns 
lawful d us S We osc them S which sh 
admitted 
Uy n the vote on the ad of ( is the 
of the ena im W susta Lin o7 Cu 1 vot ! 
t} her two by a vote to « Dr.roaa 
Newrpor Ro, Mereb 15, 1877 re 
THE ARMY AND THE CIVIL SERVI¢ 
To tue Eprror or THe Nation 
Sir: Few of us, I presume, are entirety uninfluenced by our pers 


interesis in our political views, and this may be my excuse if the follows 


points in civil-service reform shall not seem to you to be a just argun 
If the true basis of the new Administration and the new Congress is t 
civil-service reform, the task must no longer be to prove the existen 


wrongs, but to correct them by positive appliances. Assuming this, then, wl 


should be the qualifications of officials in a good sery 2 In the first} 
a feeling of duty must exist so strong that the In f 3 n will be 
same in work that is unpleasint, or even dange : most att \ 
of situations. To secure this, men must have a ! of reward b 
them ; a reward which may be immediate or pros nd whi \ 
appeal to all of the better impulses or instinets of our nature. They 1 
also have a fear of punishment, which shall be properly severe and re 
ably certain on the conviction of a dereliction of duty \s incident 
these requisites, men, >be efficient official must have duet vard } 
their comfort and must receive a fair share of resne rom their neigh 
due them for their position and merits 

Now, the past year has been a very trying one op the At ned the 
and men have been tested on all these points Regiments and p 
have been taken at twenty-four hours ids for hundre , 
miles to the most disagreeable of political duties, that of police At ex 
pense of health, mind, and purse this has been d Ag t the wish of 
the Army, and with its knowledge of the opprobrium which this movemet 


has stirred against them in the hearts of the people to whom they w 


sent, has this duty been performed. Regiments and companies have been 
sent into a thankless and dangerous Indian war, through deserts of burning 
summer and the most bitter storms of winter lamilies have been broken 


up, left anywhere and everywhere to secure the rapid movements nece 


Nearly three-quarters of the Army have been concerned in these dut 


In every case in which an Army officer of rank and position has been called 


upon to express his opinion ndian policy is and h: 
pathy of all is felt in the verv 1 


duty calls them to fight, In every case the hardships of I 


Hii} 


ans, and the svn 


been unfair to the In 
whom their 
dian warfare, end the lack of reward or glorv therein 


. arey 


} inted out as eC 


with a bitter hostilitv against the 


universal feeling in the Army. Lastly, 
Army felt by the lower House, and anything but a warm support given by 


those who are acensed of being 


ing its friends, the Armv has cone on with its 
duties, how ? The most virulent of its opponents has not been able to 
point toa misbehavior of an officer or man in the delicate political situa 


tion. In every case it has been acknowledged that 1] 


were carefully followed, and in a non-partisan spirit not exhibited els 


where in this whole broad land. In its Indian warfare danger and death 
have been as cheerfully encountered as hardship and privation, and what- 
ever charges have been brought : st the Army, never has it been even 





stated that its 

vants of tl 
And now what the reward ? It is not admitted by the Army's friends 

that if the Army should be reduced it 

ful and efficient officials in the d 


which Army officers are eminently qualified to fill. It is not admitted by 


members have not been efficient, faithful, and cheerful ser- 


is Government. 


would be well to employ these faith- 
ties of the Pension Bureau, a position 
nu can be efficiently and economi 


artment, and that army officers would 


not admitted by the 


friends of civil service reform that officials as faithful and 


be as good business men as preachers are. It is 
rai conscientious 


these men have proved had better be retained in the Government. servic: 


anywhe rather t 1 risk new n. It is not admitted by the Adminis 
tration and the Senate that such rewards as the Army may have in itself 
should be given to the faithful officers of many years, but the majors and 


paymasters are appointed 
Army hope ever to reach. 


‘rom Civil life to a place which few men of the 
It is not admitted that military justice is jus- 
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approved 
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by the 


approved by 


d ‘ ed are i with th former 
hy *s P lon It Is not tmitted { 
1 hit ould extend throughout « - 
( i apply to the Army, and the number of 
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and 


the ‘Letters 
uly noticed in the 


‘ TPN Ep LPATSTPOVG « _ 
\' bilo N Ih LR SP RONG ¢ CO, have rey 


Memoris f e Life of Charles 


. 60 1 a very presentable volume of 509 pages, which has 


pp. 
i 


been abridged to advantage from the London edition (2 vols. Svo, 


D. Appleton & Co, issue a timely reprint of Bagehot’s ‘ English 
Constitution and Other Political Essays,’ to which Prof. Youmans furnishes 
an introduction, pointing out the usefulness of the work for American 

tes) and voters A new edition of the * Tr#aae Almanac’ con 
tris n appendix giving the proceedings under the Electoral Commission 
Acts ily condensed by Mr, McPherson, Macmillan & Co, will pub- 
lish for Mr. Matthew Arnold a new edition of his poetry, together with 
ne ol recent papers in the reviews on questions of the day ; also ‘The 


spe; its Nature, Growth and Decline,’ by Mr. Ed- 


‘received too late for notice last week a catalogue 





f which the sale began on Monday, 19th inst., at 
ws & Co. The collection embraced 5,562 num- 
bers, and was fairly rich in Americana as well as in other lines. It is not 


too late to remark on the title-page of this catalogue, which is a Cruik- 


ign by Mr. J. F. Sabin, son of the compiler. This is a small 
] 


matter, but the example is one we should like to see imitated, and not in 
tal t lon Since we have Spe ken late ly of American etchers, we 
may n » here that Mr. Edwin Forbes’s ** Life Studies of the Great 


for him an honorary membership of the London Etch- 


Ithaca, « 


ing Club.——Prof. Comstock, of 


rrects our statement (Nation, 
el 2) that his proposed summer school upon the Great Lakes will 
be limited to thirty studenis. A much larger number can be received, 





1 if necessary two steamers will be chartered.—The (azze’tu 

@ italia, Florence, February 24, ridicules Prof. De Gubernatis’s sta 
tistics of the circulation of the Italian press, which we summarized from 
article in the Jaternational Review It savs if he can be thus in- 
rate in teaching contemporary Italian history, his profes- 

mal teaching must rth ; ** Meco come un professore italiano 
insegna agli stranieri la nostra storia contemporanea ; figuriamoci quello 
che insegna a’ suol discepoli in fatto di studii orientali.”——Petitions 
inst the repeal of the N. Y. State Survey have been presented to the 
Assembly from the faculties of Cornell University, Columbia College, Uai- 


versity of Rochest Rensselacr Polytechnic Institute, Vassar College, 
Uy » I rsit IIamilton College, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
this We cannot believe the Assembly will be unaffected by this 
mani expression of sentiment by the wealth and highest culture of the 
State, There are in the State of Towa ‘eighteen so-called universities 
or colleges, largely denominational in their origin and constitu ney, with 
varying standards of scholarship and each and ail alike possessing the degree- 


pow The Board of Trustees of Griswold College, with the Bishop 
of lowa at their head, have petitioned the Board of Regents of the State 


University to prov for giving degrees, in addition to those of the collece 


to such of its graduates as shall -ubmit to the requisite examination ; and to 
make the same provision for the other colleges of the State. This is a 
scheme which has been often broached in this country, but never carried 
out, we believe. It ought to raise the standard of the colleges. 


We rub our eyes on receiving Vol. I. of ‘ Contributions to the His- 
al 


Society of Montana ’—a volume neither meagre nor inelegant, but 
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verse, with Rot Thess 


the 1 ert Clarke & Co.’s imprint of manufacture. So- 
ciety, we learn, is twelve vears old, or but little younger than the Territory 
itself, which was set apart in 1864. It was incorporated by the Legislative 
Assembly, and given ** the trust of accumulating information illustrative 
of the early history of the region embraced in what is now the Tervitory of 
Montana,” and naturally it seemed ‘a barren and thankless” trust. In 
facet, apart from the Geological Notes (about geysers and gaudy Yellowstone 
clays and wonderful fossils and more wonderful deposits of gold and 


i | er) there is but one article li 


1 this volume which deals with a period 
that is the Rev. IE. D. Neill’s paper on tho 


prior to twenty years ago, and 


earliest discovery of the Rocky Mountains ria the Missouri River (1745). 
For the rest we have lists of steamboat arrivals at Fort Benton (1859-1874), 
of Territorial officers to 1876, of inhabitants of Montana during the winter 
of 1862-63, after the mines had become notorious, ete. This iast does 


not include Indians not taxed, but we find in i 
like William Graves (** Whiskey Bill” 
* Great Pie-Eater,” 


was the ** first man murdered by road-agents,” who perished at the hands 


t very ‘shady ” characters 
), one of a dozen hung by Vigilantes, 
American We know who 


‘Bummer Dan.” ete., ete. 


f Indians, or by ‘‘ caves” in the guiches ; who was the first white child 
born within the Territory, who the first married couple, and who furnished 
But the chief interest of these ‘Contributions’ ce 
tres in the narratives of mining exploration and adventure, and especially 
the remarkable Stuart, of 
steel His journal of the disastrous Yellowstone 


first execution. n- 


the 


in career of the character James whom 


a portrait is given. 


Expedition of 1863, of which he was captain, annotated by two 
of his surviving comrades, exceeds, for pioneer romance and melodra- 


matic anything that Poker Flat has produced for us 
ugh the genius of Mr. Bret Harte. Stuart’s little band was attacked 
at night by Indians, and several were killed outright. One man, Bostwick. 


was fatally wounded, and blew his brains out in order not to burden the 


possibilities, 


Lire 


retreat of his comrades. On the retreat, another, Geery, accidentally shot 


i 
himself, and then insisted on following Bostwick’s example, putting the 


muzzle of his pistol against his breast : 


‘* He was about to fire the fatal shot when Jim said : ‘For God’s sak, 
Geery, don’t: but if you will do it, don’t shoot yourself there ; if will only 
prolong your agony. If you must do it, place the pistol to your temple.’ 
To which Geery replied : ‘Thanks, Jim ; and may God bless you all, and 
take you safely out of this.’ As he placed the pistol to bis temple the men, 
with weeping eves and full hearts, turned to walk away, as they could not 
bear to see him fire. He pressed the trigger, and the cap only exploded. 

i then appealed te him, saying, ‘Geery, for God’s sake desist ; this 
is a warning.’ ‘To which he paid no attention nor made any reply, but 
rather seemed to be soliloquizing, and said, ‘I know not what to think of 
that ; it never snapped before.’ Cocking his pistol again, he engaged a few 
nds in mental prayer, anl again pulled the trigger that launched him 
into eternity.” 


o} 


sec 

—Seribner’s for April opens with un article on Chincoteague, a small 
island lying off the northeastern shore of Virginia, about five miles from 
Ac- 


cording to an Indian tra-lition a vessel loaded with horses bound to one of 


the mainland, and boasting a peculiar breed of wild ponies and men. 


the early Virginia settlements was wrecked on the southern point of the 
island, where the horses escaped and became wild (also, it seems, degenerating 
into ponies), while the human beings were carried to the mainland by the 
friendly Indians, Why these horses should have been left on Chincoteague 
when their services must have been very much needed on the mainland, tra- 
dition does not say, and it will probably be safe for the student of the sab- 
ject to maintain an attitude of purely Pyrrhonic scepticism as to the whole 
matter. With regard to the human inhabitants there is no mystery and not 
much interest ; the one romantie incident in their history having been their 
refusal to join the Southern Confederacy. Only a single man among the 
loyal islanders voted to ratify the secession of Virginia, and he, we are 'n- 
formed by Mr. Howard Pyle, the author of the article, straightway died, thus 
making the political sentiment of the island unanimous. On top of a Bell 
and Everett flag-pole a hundred and twenty feet high were raised a bell 
and a United States flag, which rung and flapped defiance to the mainland 
through the rebellion. The Chincoteaguers had their share of suffering 
through the war, being besieged from across the channel by secession’'sts, 
losing oyster-boats bound North, and being for a time cut off from suppl’es, 
for which the island relied upon New York and Philadelphia. From flour, 
clothing, tobacco, and, worse than all, whiskey—the simple islanders’ staff 
of life in times of peace—they were eut off by the war, and how they 


managed to live at all before they succeeded in getting a naval 
reinforcement from Washington it is difficult from Mr. Pyle’s ac- 


Mr. William M. 
Tileston contributes an article on ** Some American Sporting Dogs” which 
will be found interesting to all those who have got beyond the point at 
which the Cockney had arrived when he remarked to his friend ** Sar 


count of their habits in ordinary times to imagine. 


” 


n 








that “if this fool of a dog is agoin’ to stand still like this ‘ere in hevery field 
he comes to, we may as well shut up shop, for we sha‘n’t find no partridges.”’ 
] 


Mr. Tileston writes very well and with apparent learning, though he now 


and then al 
are apt to disfigure the literary productions of sportsmen and fishermen. 


lows himself to be betrayed into those excesses of style which 


‘But whatever the Roundheads did, the Cavaliers who went to 
certainly carried their amusements with them, though tradition 
John had him, or if the gentle Sir Walter 
the nicotian the medium of a 


hound,”—is a sentence conceived in a manner which owes its inspiration 


savs hie 


whether Smith dogs with 


discovered weed through 


sharp-nose d 


to dogs, guns, rods, and flies. The dialect is one which may possibly be 
explained as an attempt made by persons unskilled in the employment of 
written language to reproduce the style of Walton (otherwise known as 
** Old Izaak Walton”). 


masquerades as ‘‘ mine host”; Shakspere is generaily spoken of as ** Will,” 
or ‘* Gentle Will” ; ** verily ” and ‘* forsooth ” 


It is a lingo in which the moderna hotel proprietor 


play a great part in sapping 
the life of phrases they are intended to strengthen, and many needless 
things are said which, when closely examined, prove to be utterly devoid 
of meaning. 2nek had some years ago a burlesque of what we may call the 


piscatorial dialect, in which **the Master,” ** Piscator,” ‘+ Venator” were 
introduced as drumatis persone, and given an opportunity of behaving 
themselves in the way in which people who used habitually the pisca- 
torial language would b> likely to ect—in cther words, like born fools. 
There is a close resemblance, we do not know why, between the piseatorial 
style and that indulged in by a certain class of reporters, but the motives 
which lead the latter to amplify their periods are much less difficult to 
guess than those which induce, let us say, Mr. W. C. Prime to say in 
two pages what he might say in one; the subject is still further in- 
volved in mystery by the fact that the style does not grow naturally out of 
the matter, for all the technical phraseology of rod and gun is direct and 
Mr. Tileston is not to be singled out as a great offender in this 


respect, for he writes generally plainly and sensibly, but if he wishes to 


simple. 


keep on the safe side, we would recommend him, whenever he has composed 
a sentence that strikes him as particularly fine and destined to immortal 
life, to commit it without hesitation to the flames. Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
has an article giving sketches of Russian life as seen from a Moscow window : 
and several others, which we have not space to refer to, make up one of the 
best numbers of Seribner’s that we have seen for some time. 


—The life of Turner, which was fast passing to the state of legend, is 
rectified with some sharp and salutary shocks by Mr. Hamerton, in the 
article contained in the Pertfolio for March ; it is especially devoted to 
Turner's efforts at what he called Prof, Colvin's 
continued paper on the teachers and rivals of Diirer is turning out a most 
improving and thorough piece of study. 


‘*armonuous verse.” 


The illustrations to this number 
include two photogravures, one by Durand and the other by Goupil & Cie.. 
and it is hard to say which is the better. It is fortunate for subscribers 
that Mr. Hamerton has returned to this simple and indisputable way of 
Of the two 
photo-proofs now furnished, the first is from an early engraver, to illustrate 
Prof. Colvin’s article, and the other repeats one of Frederick Walker's 
The number opens with a fine etching by F. 
Flameng from Lawrence's bust-portrait of Mrs. Siddons in the National 
Gallery ; 
appeared in the weeklies, of the new life of Titian by Crowe and Caval- 


representing whatever picture he may have under discussion. 


delightful water-colors, 
and it concludes with a review, less critical than some that have 


easelle. 


—We have before us copies of two new English periodicals which made 
their appearance on the Ist of March. One of these is entitled the Por- 
trait: a Weekly Photograph and Memcir, It forms the second number 
ct the publication, and is devoted to Mr. William Black, the novelist, of 
whom it contains a very neatly-executed photograph, a biographical notice 
from the author’s own hand, and a fac-simile of two pages of the MS. of 
‘Madcap Violet,’ Mr. Black’s latest production. It seems a little unex 
pected, from the point of view of a fastidious taste, that Mr. Black should 
himself be his exhibitor in the publication of which we speak ; but there 
seem to be no logical reasons to oppose to it. His little autobiography, 
moreover, is brief and graceful. We learn from it that he in 
Glasgow in 1841, and, after having embarked in local journalism, went up 
in 1864 to London, where he was for a while editor of two weekly journals, 
and whence he was despatehed in 1866 as correspondent of a daily pape: 
the seat of the Prusso-Austrian War. As to this last episode, however, 
Mr. Black says that his nearest glimpse of fighting was seeing the corpses 
on the field of Kéniggriitz. He enumerates his novels, mentions the diffi- 
culty many people have in pronouncing the title of * A Princess of Thule,’ 


was born 


at 


at 


| The N 


and ailirms that ‘Madcap Violet’ ‘undoubtedly contains the best work 


which Lam capable.” He adds that he has been urged by his f 
try something more serious, ** Perhaps [ shall satisfy them in t! 
haps I shall end as I began Withas es ¢ i stior ‘ u | 
ernment of the univers: In fact, I \ Woon \ 
we will not anticipate 
Che other periodical of wh we s < ' ‘ 

Ss, in fa a new recruit to the already formida ‘ iV tht 
monthlies.” It is ealled the Vinetecnth ¢ f sits published by M 
Henry S. King & Co, and edited by Mr. James Knowl a } 
blue cover, and presents a page almost identical in type w 
Contemporary Revie, It appears under high 
the contributors to its first number Mr. Tennys who { 
startlingly like a prospectus), Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock Bishop 


of Gloucester and Bristol, Cardinal Manning. Mr. Grant Dutt, ar \ 


Matihew Arnold. The number is rather too heavy, we s 1 say 
the fancy of a luxurious generation. This is especially the case with % 
Gladstone's article, which treats of ‘* Authority in M rs of © 


propounds the views of the late Sir George Cornewall Lew 


and concludes (the authority in question being that whic! 

ceptance of the main body of Christian doctrine) that ** th vwl x 
the equation of the mind of man in the orbit appointed 

tion of his destiny ” deserves more serious study than it V 

from people who are nevertheless *‘ often found t! slay M \ 


or Mr. B., or of their own paper, or of their club 
article is that of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
the Moderate Royalist who fell in the Civil War in 
mirers are proposing to raise & monument to him on the field of N 
the scene of his death. Arnold illun 


who treats of 


In these few pages Mr 


ondary historical figure with the light of his beautiful stvle, and strik 
his familiar chord as to the ‘dreariness” of Pur s! 
small value or merit in the formation of the subsequent EF 


be found ch 


ie Nineteenth Century, we may add. has at 


The article will probably 
Tl 


British Dissenters. ‘I 





element of success, that it has already been before the int x 
prietors of the Contemporary Review applied on the 22d of Fobruary f 
injunction from the Court of Chancery to check the publication of t! 
magazine. The ground of this application was Mr. Knowles } { 
merly been editor of the Conte m} or . that } ! ] ics { 
periodical, and that, in the advertisements of the latter, while | 

himself glory for his anterior functions, he made statements prejudicial to 
the Contempora:y, and held it up, generally, to scorn, This application 
was completely fruitless, and the Vineteenth ¢ trary me of with fl 


colors, It was proved that Mr. Knowles’s prospectus had said nothin t 
what was perfectly true, and that if there was a crucl satire in the stat 

ment that the limited company into whose hands the Cot “ar 1 
passed had formed itself ‘for the purpose of editing, managing, and - 


lishing the Contemporary Reriei, the Day of Rest, Good Things J 


Young, and Peepshow,” the fault here was only in the factsthemselves, A 
it was furthermore proved that Mr. Knowles had raised the lation of the 
Contemporary from two thousand to eight thousand, it was concluded that 


he was not so much under obligation to Messrs. Strahan & Co. as they 


were to him. It is probably to the less prosperous s of the ¢ 
perary that malicious persons refer an anecdote (1 iraev. of which 
we do not guarantee), which affirms that during atime w certain contri- 
butors were not ** hearing from “the publishers after the appearance of their 
articles, Mr. Te nnyson was appealed to for a » tical trifle, and s 1 
something which he had on hand, a sonnet beginning— 
‘Thus far we have advaneed without a check.” 

This first line, according to the scandalous tale in question, was held to 
disqualify the sonnet for appearing 

—T! vete! l Dan e sch l I Ka 1 Witt has I envy added another 
contril 1 to the sulject towhich he has devoted a long life. We refer 
to his edition of the ‘ New Life’ (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1876. Py, 
xliv.—120 The edit introduction the meaning of the tith 


itorexplains in the 
n which it 1s usually understood by scholars, d.e., the new 
y when the 
the donna gen 
of the manuscript and printed editions of the 


poet first saw Beatrice. Other questions 
tile, are discussed in a masterly manner, and 
graphy 
given, from which we learn that the present is the thirty- 
second edition. Then fellows the text corrected by the best MSS., and se 


| ° . . 
| companied by a comment which is a model of clearness and conciseness, 
' the critical notes on the text being kept separate from those illustrating the 
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\ Vv men { ‘ /, 1 
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} Pure \ f his ¢ } 
i \ LUN ¢ tin \ I] } 
} il teria tie scope of | that t 


merely for beginners but for th 
a Dantea’ of Petzholdt has also 
Dantea’ 


subject from 


Bibliographiw (Dresden, 
vk brings the 1865 down to 


iz isa recent transletion of Dante by Karl 
of the ori- 


ranslator has followed the rhyme 


| produced a version at once poetical, easy, and faithful. Th 
trod hn and notes make this translation, with its readable qualities, one 
of of the recent German translations of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 
Ir. ( is re ing subscriptions for M. Vivien de Saint-Muartin’s 


‘N 1) ul! G graphie Universelle’ a Lhis * Atlas Universel 
de G \r Moderne et du Moyen Age* The Gazetteer will 
I ve 1 triple luinns, similar to Littré’s Dictionary, 

! Opageseach. At least fis » parts (409 pages) are promised 

rly \ Suint-Martin announces as a separate future undertaking a 
CGiazetteer \ itv and t Middle Ages ; and these two works will find 
thi tin the Atlas above named, which will contain 112 maps. 
The f ‘era lready issued, contains a map of Turkey in Europe, as 
well of the Arctic regions, and a chart of the heavens. Another im- 


r. Christern sends us the prospectus is also being 
published by Hachette (in parts of 80 pages each, large quarto, double col- 


umns), namely, an elaborate * Dictionnaire de Botanique,’ edited by Bril- 


lon and a dozen collaborateurs, and profusely illustrated with those capital 
woodcuts for w h the French have a special knack. It bids fair to be 


voluminous, for the third nd 240th page do not bring us the end of 
the letter A, so full is the treatment, 


library, is cheap indeed at 


But the work takes the place ofa 


five frances the fascicle, and will be 


‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures’ two more 
, making six in all, and bringing the work down to the 


letter IT and the 1056th page An 


show that we 


part nmAve aApper | 


examination of these two additional 


have not overestimated the 


undertaking ; and, at the same time, we see more 


It was, of course, to be expected 


leficiencies. 


French literature would be 


treated more abundantly and more accu- 


rately than any other; but it is something of a surprise to find that Ger- 
man litera s considered almost as fully and as carefully. Both of the 
articles are by M. Vaperesu himself. M. Joubert is responsible for the 
general article on English literature, and it is by far inferior to the other 
two. The literature of this country is most inadequately treated ; the ar 
ticle is written apparently from t English point of view of a quarter of 
a century ag ven the min irticles on individual American authors 
often show a sad want of perspectiv Jonathan Edwards, for instance, 
is crowded into a scant six lines. When we announced the work from the 
prospectus distributed in Philadelphia, we referred to it as ‘* seemingly to 
be a sort of universal Allibone.” and we confess to great surprise at dis- 
eoveri M. Vapereau is not acquainted with ** Allibone “—at least, 
there is no mention of his work under ‘ Bibliography” or ** English lite 


rature,” and it is nowhere cited among the many bibliographical refe:- 


of ** Allibone”” would have materially improved the 


irticl i. English and American literature. At least the earlier pages 
seem to have been in type since 1875. No mention is made under Dante of 
Mr. Longt w's translation ; under Dryden, of Mr. Lowell's essay ; under 
jurke, of Mr. John Mi \ udy M. Octave Delepicrre’s interesting 
monogt not neted either under ** Cento” or ** Lunatic Literature ” 
(** Alifn Dodd's important collection is omitted under * Epigram 
Mr. Edwards's varied w on libraries receive no noti William Dun- 
lap’s wor} ! I of George Frederick Cooke’ and 
1 l] ! \ i tr \\ hope that th irlv ¢ p! 
1 \ ] \ M \ ! i t ™ rr t ’ l se 4 ‘ I ei edi 
t 1) ( iporain The latest how seven 
ve | 


readers who are given to grumbling at Germans for 


Nation. P Number 





ryeil re club cientific works without adequate in parse 
carefu t fourth (final) v me of the m of 

Mick’s * Vergleichendes Waorterbuch der Indogermanischern Sprachen 
P 1-120 vive Fick's essay on * Wurzeldeterminative,’ reprinted fr m the 
nd edition ; but pages 123-503 bring the promised indices to the pre- 

ng three volumes of this third edition. In point of fulness and method 


icult to demand better work than 


erformed by Dr. 


foal t ? Soneleri 
tical indices for Sanskrit 


three 


this, p 
uthor, There are two alphab | 


for Iranian, three for Greek, three for ** Deutsch” in 


English, 


for Latin, 
voneral, one each for Norse, Gothic, Old-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, 
Althochdeutsch, Mittelhochdentsch, and Neuhochdeutsch, four for Lithu- 
anian, four for Slavic, four for Lettie, one for Prussian, and two for Celtic. 
The value of the * Wérterbuch ’ itself, we are safe in saying, will be quad- 
Now, for the first 
the student will have in his possession a practical and 
Con 


rupled by these indices. time in the history of Indo- 
philology, 


Germanic } 


rersopably complete apparatus for readily tracing cognate words. 
cerning the perfect accuracy of the work, time alone can decide. We can 


* Gotisch,” and ** Althochdeutsch 


assert, however, after having made daily use for a month of the ‘* Deuts hi,” 


parts, that we have found them in 


every instance correct and full. 
M. Keribeny, the author of thirty-five books and pamphlets in German 


sh ny ra | : -] 


. and we know not how many in Hungarian, lias collected 60,009 


titles for his projected Hungarian bibliography, and proj to publish 


a German translation and German notes. The work will be 


divided into twelve parts, each complete in itself : (1) Trauslations of Iun- 
earian works, 419 Nos. : (2) Works in other lancuages about Ilungary, 
vv 1 


Hlungarian 


3.000 Nos. : (3) Translations into Hungarian, 2,000 Nos. : (4) i 
poetry, 1,500 Nos. : (5) Drama, 500 Nos.; (6) Fiction, 1,200 Nos. ; and soon. 


" 


The first number has been issued, and is 


a list of 419 versions from the 
It is apparently carefully 


leave > 


ILungarian into seventeen different languages. 
prepared, though the proof-reading, at least in the French part, 


vee a 
something to be desire 





1; we notice thirty mistakes in nineteen titles. At 
the end are three very valur ble lists ; the first, giving in alphabetical order 
short biographical sketches of the Hungarian authors mentioned ; the 
second, similar sketches of the translators and editors ; and the third, con- 
taining simply the names of the publishers, 

—The reform in the National Museum at R‘o, to which we alluded last 
summer, does not appear to have been thorough, if the efforts of some of 
its professors published in the Archivos (2d and 2d trimester) may be taken 
Net long since the Dires ) 


seum learnedly deciphered a Phanician inscription forwarded to the Lis- 


as examples of scientific research. tor of the Mu- 


torical Seciety of Brazil as having been traced ** by a boy having some 
knowledge of drawing ” from the face ef a stone found in the River Para- 


hiba ; and now Dr. Pizarro, Director of the Section of Zodlogy and Com- 
parative Anatomy in the Museum, and lecturer on Natural [istory in the 


1 


Medical School,of Rio, is betrayed into publishing five octavo pages ce- 


scribing, with portentous gravity, a common tadpole, which, not having 
parted with its tail, had fairly-developed legs, and, calling the attention of 
Darwin, Haeckel, 
tratio 


whether 


and the whole field of modern evolutionists to his illus- 
ns of the ‘‘curicus little animal,” seriously discusses the question 
it is not a missing link, intermediate between the fish and batra- 
chians. The tendency of the Brazilian scientific mind to the broadest and 
most liberal generalizaticn from a paucity of facts is also exemplified in 
Drs. Lacerda and Peixoto's article (four full page illustrations) entitled the 
‘Anthropological Study of the Indigenous Races of Brazil,” in which, 


from the mere description, careful enough in itself, of ten skulls (appa 
rently the whole collection of the Museum) the learned doctors arrive at 
the following conclusions : (1) The primitive race of Brazil was dolicoce 
phalie ; (2) The existing races represent a mixture cf two different types ; 
(3) Of the races examined by us, that which approximates most closely to 
the primitive type is that of the Botocudos ; (4) There existed in remote 
times in Brazil a race characterized by an extreme depression of the fore- 
head ; (5) The practice of artificially deforming the forehead was foreign 
to the greater part of the indigenous races of Brazil. Imbued as these 
doctors seem to be with an uncontrollable ambition for original research, 
it will not be amiss to suggest that the closest study of natural history and 
ethnology, perfect training, in fact, together with the fullest information 
on the scientific progress of the day, will enable them not only to detect 
the impostures of wags and avoid the laughibly crude generalizations 
above, but to shine with a steady light as modest 

We must, in fairness, add that, b2sides these articles, the ArcAi- 


indicated investigators 
in science. 
vos contains a crelitable paper on the physiological action of Urari, by 
Dr. Lacerda, and an article on certain crescent-shaped Indian axes (illus- 





The N 


trated) by Prof. C. F. Wartt, who, we learn, has severed his connection with 
the Mu um 
—The governor of the Ebaragi Provinee, in Japan, lately displayed 
eat ingenuity of invention in a method he adopted for putting down a 
Severel hundred farmers, disatfected with the rezulations in 
force for the collection of the land-tasx, had risen against the authoriti 
and had carried matters so far as to killa tax-collector and to beat his 


guard. They were headed by a shizokv, or noble, ne 





der bim had attained a degree of organization greater than could be 
arrived at by an unaided concourse of mere peasants ; so his cutting off 
was de med to be of the first expediency, and was resolved upon, It was 


Ha 


<elected on account of their bedily strength from amon: 


brought about by a most singular stratagem. If a dozen convicts were 
ry the inmates of 
the provincial prison, and, having received their instructions and promises 
ied loose. 


els, wl 


of freedom and rewards, were turt 
th 


escaped from bondage, 


In their prison garb they made 


cir way to the camp of the rel ere they gave out that they had 


and volunteered to serve with the rioters. They 


were received with cordiality and armed. The first use they made of their 


weapons was tocut the leader, Ono, to shreds ; and the insurgents, deprived 
of his leadership, were disheartened and dispersed. Europeans might enter- 
tain d f this method of i 

tion ; but this is not what seems to have troubled the Central Government. 
It has ordered Governor Nakayama to resign of 
and it manage 
consisted in his employing ‘to kill the ringle 
to the Central Gever it, SIX 


1 . 1: » Ff 


‘Ives merited decapitation or hard labor for life. 


ssing an insurree 


the morality « 


oubts as te suppre 


*for his bad management 
affairs during the insurrection ”; appears that his ** bad 


ot the 


i > 
Bilis cen 
} 
i 


ment” der rioters, 


af 


out reporiing the matter nie mers who 


sure is 


almost as ingenious as the governor's scheme ; but it is hardly worth while 
speculating whether the governor would have improved his position by 
‘reporting the matter,” or whether he should have reported the scheme 


after or before he put it in execution, or, if before, whether it would have 


been approved by the ** Central Government,” or, if approved, whether the 


approval night not have arrived too late to be useful. 


WHITTAKER’S LIFE OF CUSTER.* 
¥ is related by Plutarch that some one once saw Phocion walking with 
him what he was thinking about, and that Phocion replied that he was con- 
sidering how he could shorten what he had to say to the Athenians. It 
would have been well for Captain Whittaker if he had heard this story, 
lie has 
A solid 


e busy days, 


an air of deep abstraction, and ventured to address him and to ask 


and laid it to heart before he began to compose the life of Custer. 
written a very good book, but it is repellently large and heavy. 
octavo of 650 pages is a scrious matter to take in hand in the 
and it is certainly doubtful whether the American public takes sufficient 
interest in Custer to dispose it to welcome such a ponderous memoir 
Custer gained a brilliant reputation in our war, he was a successful Indian 
fighter in the succeeding years, and his tragical end shocked and interested 
but the highest that of 
commander of a division of cavalry ; he never exercised a large, in lepen 
secured by that of 

Yet, all deduc- 


tions made, he was certainly a very brilliant and successful soldier, and hi 


the whole community ; rank he ever reached was 


dent command, and his fame as a cavalry Jeader is o! 


Sheridan, and shared by that of several other able leaders 


seems to have been a man of merit in all ways, and he deserved a 
His 


Meme 


He was born in Rumley, Ohio, in December, 1839. father was 
first a smith, and then a farmer. At the close of 1856, or early in 1857, 


Point 
He passed the next four years there, and graduated thirty-fourth in a 
class of thirty-four in 1861; but he says that the resignation and de- 
parture of some Southern cadet 


the son obtained, through his own exertions, a nomination to West 


s took away from the academy a few who 
f being at the foot of 


y end of his stay at West Point was atte 


inight have contested with him the debatable honor ¢ 


the class. The ver dl with 








incident which ijlustrated his love of a fair fight, but was forthe moment 
unfortunate for him. As cfficer of the guard, he not only d to sto; 
but actively encouraged, a fight between two cadets. was irt 
martialled for this offence, but the need of officers at that tin Was great 
and his friends were active, and before the decision of the court was an 
nounced, he was released from arrest and ordered to report for duty to 


the Adjutant General of the Army at Washington. 
of the Second Cavalry, 


| Scott to proceed at once to his cor 


there he was assigned to Co. G. 
Gener 


and orderel by 


a npany, then with Gener: 


** A Complete Life of General George A. Custer. Major-General of 


3revet Major-General U. 8. Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel Seve 1 ULS Cavalry 
By Frederick Whittaker Brevet Captain Sixth New York Veferan Cavairy New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 181. 
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Dowell, and was entrusted with some despatches for that offic w 
delivered between two and three o'clock on the morning t Lavy 
Rut Ile served with his company « ing } 

mpany and another of cas | soc 
‘ «© battle tic n a f 
Union troops tire ross Bull R 

Soon after the battle of Bull Run, ¢ 
tion on the staff of General Kearney, and he served first) in ty 
and afterwards with his company till Octob \ \ 
on sick-leave, and was absent about four months. This period v 
portant one to him, for circumstances led him to promis 
again to drink liquor, and this promise, his biographer tells us, he 1 
letter and spirit to the last. Not long after | ! nto l v tl 


Arn 





iy of the Potomac was transferred to the Peninsula, and Cust was 
ordered to report as assistant to the chief-engineer on t} stall of i 
* Baldy’ Smith. He rendered distinguished service it ling the w ’ 
horseback when Hancock made his success t W 
and soon after had the good fortune to attract the not f Mi 
who was so much pleased with a reconnaiss ! that ‘ 
him on his own staff. and obtained for him from the P 
captain. This was early in June, ISG2. A 
ducted a dashing attack upon the enemy's pickets ( 
hominy, and took arms, prisoners, and on | vs 
was the first ever taken by the Army the P iy \ 

r himself, 

From this time Ci r Was ¢ Lin \ T 
with McClellan til! that gene was su ‘ y | 
went home for a while, and was afterward 
McClellan in the preparation of his repor \t \ 
1865, he was ordered to rejoin his company, ¥ hi] \ v rank 


of first lieutenant. In June, 1863, Pl Wiis] 


asont 








cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, and Custer aecepted a position upen 

his staff. with the rank of captain Phe battle of A sich 

able success of our cavalry, took place on the tt 

part in determining the favorabie issue of that day, | er- 

vices, General Pleasonton sent in his nam ropr rank of 
dier-general of volunteers. He wes assigned | mand ‘ 
igan Brigade. He joined Wilpatrick’s divis the ‘I l, ( 
iry corps, on the 29th of Jun S65), lianover, wit! brig | 





distinguished himself highly, both as an « rand as a lier, in the 
Gettysburg eam] At Falling Waters | iptured a whole ¢ fede- 
rate brigade, with some guns and colors, He was act nds n 
all the operations of the following summet i aut ( i 
short interval of absence from the field, caused yvound | ‘ 
advance on Culpepper. In November, 1863, ng and d tship 


terininated in his engagement to the lady whom he afterwards married, in 


February, 1864. When he returned to the cam] few davs he ear- 
ried with him his voung bride. 

In the spring of 1864, Custer was transferred, with h Mi lers,” 
to the first cavalry division, now under Torbert : Bufo forn m- 





mander, having died. Opportunities for di 


it 





at first, in Grant's movements from the Rapi 1 | t he 
availed himself of such as he found or could make, esp v in Sheridan's 
advance on Richmond. He went with his b le to the Shenandoah 
Valley, and was brilliantly suecessful in the battle of Win Ont 

26th of September, 1864, Custer was d tothe command the Second 
Division West Virginia Cavalry. Before | ild it, however, he was 
transferred to the command of the Third cavalry division. Army of the P 








tomac, the same division in which he had ori v served lle was obliged 
to fight in retreat most of the time for som: but on the $th of October, 
under orders from Sheridan, he at last had a ch to att and to fight 
his first it as a division « ler. It was the day of ** Woodstock 
Races,” the day when, as Sheridan says, ** the enemy was defeated with the 
loss of all his artillery but one piece, and everything else which was carried 
on wheels. The rout was plete, and was followed up to Mt. Jackson, 

of some twenty-six miles.” Custer had his full share in gaining 





this bri Victory, and re dered important aid in the battle of Cedar 
Cree! rhe captures of his command during the campaign in the Valley 
vere 29 ; =, 30 caissons, 44 wagons, 25 ambulances, ete., 602 horses and 
mules i six battle-flags In the following winter he received for his 
In t services in this campaign the brevet of major-general. 

The winter of 1864-5 gave Custer little to do unt e joined the great 
raiding mv h Sheridan led up the Valley at the end of Fel 
Af lavs af Cust with his single division, attacked Marly and Ros- 


4? 








The 


j romptness, energy, and skill were rewarded 
i i ins, complete with eaissons, teams, etc., two 
} | 1) hundred prisoners, and seventeen battle-flags 


t | On the 26th of March the column joined 
(i » and useful journey accomplished. Ife h 
ly do before Five orks was reached. and Jed his divi 

he breastworks, in the final rush by which th 
\ ‘ 1. Int pursuit which followed he had the advance. 
vere _ elsewhere he 


vas indefatigable, daring, and success- 


it was he who received Lee’s first flag—a towel on a pole—and 
then and there his active career in the war terminated. In his farewell 
to his division, dated April 9, 1865, he tells them that during the 
; months, although in most instances confronted by superior num- 
ey have captured from the enemy, in open battle, one hundred and 
eleven pieces of field artillery, sixty four battle-flags, and upwards of ten 
] ined prisoners ¢ f war, ine luding seven general officers, while they have 
nev ta gun, never lost a color, and have never been defeated. 
uring the war Custer had been brevetted major, lieutenant-colonel, 
na mel in the army, and towards its close he was commissioned major- 
ral of volunteers, to date from April 15, 1865, and brevetted briga- 
dier-general and major general in the army, to date from March 13, 1865 
in the reorganization of the army, he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
of the Seventh Cavalry. He was mustered out of service as a major-general 
of volunteers in March, 1866. 


Custer lived for eleven years after the war ended. He was stationed in 
Texas for a while, but soon transferred to the Indian country, where the 
greater part of the rest of his active life was passed. He seems to have 
displayed in this new field the same intelligence, industry, and talent which 
had characterized him in the war, and to have rapidly made himself a most 


accomplished and successful Indian-fighter. A third of the book, more or 


less, is given to an account of his deeds and experiences during these years, 
hut they do not possess sufficient interest to make it seem worth the while to 
follow his career step by step. The story of his last campaign and of his 
death is told with fulness and clearness. The country can hardly have for- 
rotten the leading facts, but it takes little space to reproduce them. 
General Terry ordered Custer to proceed up the Rosebud with his regi- 
ment in pursuit of Indians whose trail had been discovered. The orders 


indicated (to employ the very language used) the general’s own views, but 
expressly stated that he placed too much confidence in Custer’s zeai, energy, 
and ability to wish to impose upon him precise orders which might hamper 
his action when nearly in contact with the enemy. The twelve companies 
99 


22, 1876, and the com- 
mand kept together on the 23d and 24th, and until about half-past ten in 
25th. 
and retained five under his immediate command, besides 
It is to be remarked 
from this time on there is no order of Custer’s known to bein existence. 


of the regiment left camp on the afternoon of June 
the forenoon of the Then Custer gave three companies to Reno and 
three to Benteen, 
one company, MeDougall’s, in rear of the pack-train. 
that 
The account of what happened just before the battle and after it, as well as 
of the fight itself, is made up from the statements of Major Reno, Captain 
Benteen, Trumpeter Martin, the last living white man who saw Custer 


alive, Curly, an Upsaroka scout, and Kill Eagle, a chief who was in Sitting 
Bull's camp. We propose to give a summary of the author's account of 


the battle, with the remark that it seems to us plausible, and consistent 
with itself and with all known authorities, 

\t about 
the valley of one of the branches of the Little Big Horn. 


eight o'clock on the morning of the 25th the command was 
This stream is 
in eastern affluent of the Big Horn, and after their junction the river runs 
When the 
n of the command before mentioned took place, Major Reno assumed 


in 


nearly northward to the Yellowstorle, in Montana Territory. 
and of the companies assigned to him, and, without any definite 
orders, moved forward with the rest of the column, and well to its left. 
Denter 
orders to 
mand moved down the creek towards the Little Big Horn Valley—Custer 


n moved further to the left, and told Reno, as he passed, that he had 
move well to the left and sweep everything before him. The com- 
with five companies on the right bank, Reno and his three companies on 
the left bank, Benteen further to the left and out of sight. At about half- 
just twelve, Reno was informed by Custer’s adjutant that the village was 
only two miles ahead and running away, and was ordered to move forward at 
as he thought prudent, and to charge afterwards, ‘‘and the 
lie at once took a fast trot, and moved 
two miles, when he came to a ford of the Little 
engaged the Indians, but not closely, and 
Then he seems 


as rapid a gait 
whol 


down 


outfit would support him.” 


about sig Horn. 


This ne Crosst d, and presently 


drove them with great ease for about two miles and a half. 


t have lost heart, and he sougnt shelter in some timber. and, after some 


Nation. 


retiring across the river. 
| and that Custer was not in that part of the field. 


| concentrate on Custer. 
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very undecided movements, he retreated to the river, suffering considerable 
did se, recrossed it at a lower ford than that by which he first 
and was presently joined by Benteen and McDougall. The 
thus united, made a feeble effort to follow Custer down 


loss as he 
crossed it, 


seven companies, 


the right bank, and then the whole command retreated to a line of bluffs, 
and there sustained an attack which lasted from six to nine P.M., with a 


loss of eighteen men kiiled and forty-six wounded. Reno had previously 
lost three oflicers and twenty-nine men killed and seven wounded, princi- 
pally in his retreat from the timber across the river to the bluffs, from the 
fire of their pursuers. 

Benteen, from the time he left Custer till he joined Reno, seems to have 
been occupied as follows : Jie found no Indians on the left bank of the 
stream, and recrossed it, and rejoined the main trail. At some time not 
far from noon he met a sergeant bringing orders to McDougall to hurry 
up the pack-train, and a mile further he was met by a trumpeter bringing 


‘ 


a written order from Custer’s adjutant to this effect : Jenteen, come on ; 
big village ; be quick ; bring packs.” A mile and a half further on he 
first came in sight of the valley and Little Big Horn, and there saw a few 
dismounted men fighting a large body of Indians, and a mounted party 
He joined this party, found that it was Reno’s, 
He says that no one in 
Reno's command was able to inform him of the whereabouts of Custer. 
Ile remained with Reno from this time. 

Custer moved rapidly down the right bank of the Little Big Horn till 
he reached a ford, about opposite the middle of the long Indian village, 
and there he made an unsuccessful effort to cross. Reno bad retired from 
the field by this time, and the whole great force of Indians was free to 
They did so, and the fight was not finished till 
near sunset. Custer left some dead men and horses at the ford. From 
this point he was driven back to make successive stands on the higher 
ground. Calhoun’s company seems to have been thrown across the line of 
retreat, to check the Indians. At a distance of about three-quarters of a 
mile from the river the whole of it lay dead, in an irregular line, with its 
officers, Calhoun and Crittenden, in place in the rear. About a mile 
further to the rear Keogh’s company was found dead in position. <A little 
further to the rear Custer seems to have made his last stand. Mere were 
found the bodies of himself and of several officers, and of thirty-two men of 
Yates’s company. The bodies of the officers aud men of the companies of 
Captain Custer and Captain Smith were found, partly along a neighboring 
ravine, and partly at a point near the river, where a line drawn through 
the ravine terminates. 

This is a sad story—five companies of cavalry of the United States 
Army, with Custer in command, put to death toa man by savages. Who 
was to blame ? We are not abie to study the question thoroughly, as we 
have not the means of hearing the a/tera pars, and therefore we limit our- 
selves to stating the substance of what our author says, without undertak- 
ing to pronounce judgment. Captain Whittaker says that Custer’s rapid 
promotion had caused much jealousy, and that his severe discipline made 
him enemies ; that the President had become incensed with him because 
of his testimony in the Belknap investigation ; that his hostility caused 
his displacement from the command of the expedition from Fort Lincoln ; 
that his loss of favor in high quarters, shown by this displacement, made 
Reno and Benteen slow to obey or willing to disobey his orders ; that his 
plan of action on the 25th of June was consistent with Lis uniform sys- 
tem of attacking always on move than one side, and on all sides if possi- 
ble ; that the plan was appropriate to the circumstances, and would have 
succeeded but for the incapacity or disobedience of his chief subordinates ; 
and, to sum up, that if Reno and Benteen had obeyed his orders, and at- 
tacked the southern end of the village heartily with their commands, he 
with his five or six companies would have taken the Indians in flank and 
rear just when the front attack was claiming all their attention, and would 
have made the battle of the Little Big Horn Custer’s greatest Indian vic- 
tory. So Captain Whittaker tells the story, with earnestness and convic- 
tion, and we leave it as he tells it, with but two additional remarks— 
that he makes a strong prima-faci2 but that he is such an 
admirer and panegyrist of Custer that his advocacy is to be regarded with 


case, 


caution. 

For the pathos of the event itself no words can be too strong. Seldom 
in history can we find instances of such complete destruction of men, many 
of whom might no doubt have run away. The personal control of the 
leaders must have been magnificent to enable them to hold to their colors 
to the death every man of five companies of regular soldiers, not volunteers, 
not men interested in a cause, but men who went into the army for a liv- 


ing, perhaps a refuge. Nor is our sympathy with Custer and his men les- 
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sened by the fact that we incline altogether to agree with our author in his 
view of the Sioux war. 


heirs not to make reply 
‘i heirs not to reason w 





Theirs but to do and die, 
Tuto the valley of death 
tode the six hundred 
e 4] ni wana q 7 . S218. 4 ’ ‘ 
Of the manner of the book we have little to say. [t is well written, 


without possessing any positive charm of sivie. Much ef it reads like 
‘Charles O'Malley.’ The author quotes Custer freely, and docs not always 
draw with sufficient clearne’s the line between what Custer says and what 
he says himself. Tle writes like a man who has not ouly seen service but 
has seen it with his eves open, and retaining the full possession of all his 
faculties, including common sense. He is extremely partial to Custer, and 
his partiality is the great drawback to the satisfaction with which we read. 
He has done his work in many respects extremely well, and has probably 
done much to establish the fame of his bea sabreur. If the book ever 
passes toa second edition he will do well to reduce its bulk and to con- 
sider whether it is well to speak of Cesar and Hannibal as deciding in- 


stantly and correctly under fire. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

\| R. HAMERTON is a writer of whom it certainly cannot be said that 
4 he wraps his talent in a napkin and puts it to no use. So far from 
the truth is this statement, indeed, that it would be hard to find a contem- 
porary who gives the reader a more distinct impression of the faithful em- 
ployment of what faculties he is endowed with. He writes acutely 
about art, and when he chooses a subject like that of ‘Round my Louse,’ 
he says what he has to say with clearness and some vivacity. Apparently, 
he has trained himself to put down on paper, with a certain amount of dis- 
crimination, whatever he feels, thinks, or sees. He is not a brilliant man, 
but there is something attractive in this faithfulness and in the lucidity of 
his writing which has won him many readers. He is a good guide, for he 
does not keep very far ahead of those he is leading, and he never makes the 
mistake of supposing that his readers know anything of the subject he has 
chosen to discuss. The writer who does this is pretty sure to be popular. 
Iie has tried his hand at a good many subjects, and, naturally enough, he 
has given the novel its turn. ‘Wenderholme’ is written with a good deal 
of care, and the aim of the book is to show the contrast between two classes 
of society in Lancashire. How accurate the drawing may be, it is out of 
our power to judge ; but, although the book contains full descriptions of 
many local peculiarities, it has the fault of not being very interesting. It 
is not a really poor novel ; Mr. Hamerton is too skilful with the pen to 
write one full of glaring faults, but there is nowhere anything that rises 
above the literalness of the account of the drunkard’s evil behavior, the 
miser’s meanness, and the gentleman’s politeness. Everything is given 
which was promised in the preface, but nothing else; so that *‘ Wenderholme’ 
reads much more like the work of a rather clever man who has made up 
his mind to write a novel than it does like that of a man who has something 
on his mind which he is burning to tell the world, or who sees distinetly 
some picture or series of pictures he is anxious to draw. In short, no gox d 
novel, however full of observation, has been written without imagination, 
and imagination is far from being Mr. Hamerton’s strong point. 

Mr. E. E. Hale, too, has made his name well known in various ways before 
undertaking to write a long novel. Many of his short tales are much ad 
mired, and probably none more than his ‘Man without a Country,’ which 
had the good fortune to appear at a time when a strong feeling of patriot- 
ism created a public which otherwise might not have existed. In his 
present novel we have another Philip Nolan, the real one, and, moreover, 
« story which carries along, in addition to the fates of lovers, a good deal of 
neglected American history. It may be questioned whether the book is 
not rather heavily handicapped by the somewhat unwieldy erudition. 
The perspective becomes confused, the background keeps running into 
the front, and the figures who should be life-like disappear into the back- 
ground and seem no more than vague objects in the distant landscape, 
Riding two horses at the same time is always a difficult feat, and it is not 
performed here with a success that equals the ingenuity of much of the story. 

In ‘ Noblesse Oblige,’ which is the title given the story named in Eng- 
Jand ‘ L’Atelier du Lys,’ this same problem is managed very differently. 
We nderholme: A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamertoa, author of ‘The Intellectual Life,’ ete. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
= ‘ Philip Nolan's Friends: A Story of the Change of Western Empire. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale, author of ‘A Man without » Country, ‘Ups and Dowrs. ete.’” New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 


_ ‘Noblesse Oblige. By the author of‘ Mile. Mori.’ Leisure Hour Series’ New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 
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The scene is laid in the time of the Revolution, which has inspired s ny 
novelists, but the history never impedes the action, and although er 
plenty of what is called ** local color,” it always seems to heve its place and 
not to be laid on with any other object than to further the te.ling of the tal 
The general air of the time, the alarm in everybody's heart. the way in whi 
the ordinary business of life went on inspite of the manifold interruptions 
the certainty with which the diferent persons adapted themselves to rey 
ways of living and dying, in a word the dil imapress 
from the memoirs of the time, are admirably recounted here without over 
burdening the story with details. The plot is an ingenious one, and the 


reader’s attention never flags. The characters are drawn with great sk 

A young girl, Edmée, is the heroine, and all sorts of dangers threaten her 
and her fortunes, and the reader knows no peace of mind, although bis 
anxiety is never really too great, until the babbling tongue of her aunt and 


the clever machinations of the villain can at last do her no harm 


‘Is That All ?’ is one of the well-advertised No-Name Series, and it 
will probably owe its success much more to the merits of its predecessors 
than to its own, for the story is as slight as possible, although in a very 


innocent and gentle way it approaches the amusing. [t reads like the work 
of an inexperienced hand, of some one who is not overburdened 
results of long observation and study, and who yet in time may be able to 
fill out substantially the wavering outlines of figures introduced as human 
beings. The characters are as unsubstantial as paper dolls, they are only 
visible when one looks directly at them : when they are not just before the 
reader, there is only a faint line to denote their presence, Whereas in * Noblesse 
Oblige, to recur once more to that excellent performance, one feels eor 
scious of the people he reads about almost as if he were in the same room 
with them. A despairing seuse of this feebleness of touch would seem to 
have inspired the author with the appropriate tithe of the story, whicl 
describes the social complications of a winter in an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land village. The plot, although as transparent as an enigma in a jest 
book. manages to be the means of introducing some mild social satire 
There is one little matter that needs attention, however; it is not of much 
Importance, but even in so cultivated a place as the village in question were 
the people not too much ahead of the rest of the world in reading Mr. Wm 
Morris's ‘ Earthly Paradise * in December, 18607 And 


1 We t i t i 

singular date to be admiring Mr. Rossetti’s poems ? 
Whenever Mrs. Edwards has no new novel ready at the time they 
consider suitable, her American publishers have a way of ransacking 
that shelf in their cupboard where lie her old, forgotten stories written be 


fore she had become well known, and, having 
brush the dust off it and send it to be reprinted. Sometimes this pro. 
cess of exhuming what the world had seen fit to neglect is well advise: 


Mr. Jules Verne’s ‘Six Weeks ina Balloon, though at first it fell dead from 


the press, sprang into some reputation after his name became known, but 
there is nothing in this stery—‘ A Point of Honor’—to make the reade: 
wonder why he never heard of it be fore, or to | id him fo blame the novel 
readers of » dozen or twenty years ago for letting most of the copies go 


back to the paper-mill. The world would not be much poorer if all had 
gone, for the story is but a feeble one: Jane Grand and Gifford Mohun 
fall in love when they are very young, and are engaged to be married. J 
origin is uncertain, and when the facts become known it is found 
undoubtedly nothing to be proud of. Gifford breaks off the engagement. 
Jane suffers from most protracted pining, until Gifford, who has become 
rather more disreputable than ever, is marvied by a clever adventuress, and 
then Jane takes up with the worthy vicar. The character of the hero and 
his wife is aggressively vulgar, he with his athletic coarseness and she with 
her reminiscences of life at various gambling-places, and this vulgarity, 
which so stains even Mrs. Edwards's best work, is of a sort that cannot. in 
a very inferior novel, wisely be made prominent. 

There is a singular resemblance between two American novels lately 
published, ‘The Jericho Road,’ namely, and *‘ The Barton Experiment,’ in 
that the authors of both have simultaneously given to the world in the 
form of a story the important truth that in trying to reform sinners some- 
thing more is necessary than entreaty and advice, and that practical help 
is of great service. ‘The Jericho Road’ describes with a good deal of 
rough fun the adventures of a poor wretch who hangs loose on the outer 
edge of the respectability of a Western town, and who is worked to death 


by the hypocritical squire of the place. This suffering hero, Lem Pan- 


‘Is That All?’ No-Name Series.’ Boston: Roberts Bicthers. 1¢76. 

‘A Point of Honor By Mrs. Annie Edwards, author of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ 
‘Ought we to Visit Her f’ ete.” New York: Sheldon & Co. 

‘The Barton Experiment. By the author of ‘ Heten’s Babies.’ 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1577. 
‘The Jericho Road: A Story of Western Lif¢ 


New York: G. 
Chicago: Jansen. McClurg & 
Co 
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*Clytie,’ made up of these incidents, will probably be read by a great many 
people who will have no idea of the unsavory mess awaiting them. A more 
he hard to find. Apparently it is the fruit of 


several years’ faithful study of the police reports. 


distasteful novel it would 
The only amusing thing 
in it is the introduction of a very life-like imitation of Joaquin Miller in 
the person of a young Englishman who, when disappointed in love, comes 
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with mountains when summer reigns at the foot,” ete , ete. Those 


rivers, 
who are familiar with our last great bard can imagine the rest. 
‘Storm-Driven ’ 


is also enriched with descriptions of America, but they 


are conceived in a very different spirit, and treat rather of the drawing- 


room cynic and the envious woman. The scene opens ina Western town 


with the account of a ball-room, where we see the heroine very rich. In 
all the rest of the book we have her very poor, and exposed to all manner of 
ill-treatment from her purse-proud friends. Her own conduct is by no 


means beyond ecavil; and as for the rest of the characters, with the ex- 


ception of a noble youny 


artist, John Bruce, it 
of the book about America is bad enough, but 


nothing can exceed the description of our fellow-countrymen in Paris. The 


would be hard to say which 


is the worst. The part 


whole story seems inspired by the faithful study of Mr. Frank Benedict in 
his rowdyish novels, or of the French novels which instigate him to do his 
worst. 
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Clytie: A Novel of Modern Lif By Joseph-Hatton, author of ‘ The ‘'allants 
of Barton. ete . ete.” New York: Lovell, Adam. Wesson & Co 

‘Storm Driven. By Mary Healy, au r of * Lakeville, ‘A Summer's Romar 
ete. The Star Series Phitadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877 

‘The Shadow of the Swo1 . Roman By Robert Buchanan.’ New York: 
D. App eton & Co 18i7. Al Lovell, Adar Wesson & Co 
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n n of the stor Hlis course is the harder beeause the girl to whom he 
is engaged has a great admiration for Napoleon. and he has to endure the 
lis of being eonsidered a ¢ L by i do friend In spite of 
me ti { what a eynie might cal ti writing, h roation and 

| i iainst society are well described. Many of t other charae- 
ably drawn, and especially Ewen D l, 3 old ve n, warmly 

doy lto the Emperor. The rhymed proem of the book is not a promising 
ntroduction ; the stery itself is much fuller of poetry. For once we have 
a book in which what is best in Vietor IHlugo is copied, though without 


servility ; generally his noisy manner of speech is the thing imitated, but 
there is very little exaggeration of any sort, 
Mr. Hawley Smart has 


(romances he calls them), under the title of ‘Courtship in 1720 a 


chert stories 


nd 1860,’ 


bound up in one volume two 


The first one repeats at some length an anecdote told in Carlyle’s * Frederick 
the Great’? about the tall carpenter who was kiduapped for Frederick's 
army by the ingenious device of the crimp who bade him make a chest large 
enough to hold himself, and then locked in it the beguiled mechanic, who 
had stepped in to prove it was of the right size. His betrothed intercedes 
successfully with the king for his release. Such was courtship iu the first 
The youthful 
Charlie Williamson thinks no small beer of himself ; he is proud of his skill 


quarter of the last century. In 1869 courtship was different. 
at billiards, but Sir Philip Lonsdale, a man between forty and fifty, can 
He fanci the 
hunting field, but again the baronet puts him to shame, and when they try 


give him forty points in a hundred. ies he can do well in 
pheasani-shooting Charlie brings down but twelve when Sir Philip counts 
twenty-seven that have fallen before his gun. Is it necessary to say that 
Sir Philip is equally successful at love-making, and snatches up the young 
girl Charlie is in love with from under his nose? It i: 
of it would 
have been so easy for Mr. Smart to have made it homogeneous by putting 


sad to see how in- 


artistic is the construction this double-barrelled novel, when 


Sir Philip’s birth back to 1720. A successful lover one hundred and forty 
years old would have been something new in fiction, and the book would 
thus have been made infinitely more romantic. 
which is well translated. Unlike many of the novels from that cowutry, the 
interest is very nearly proportionate to the excitement of the plot, so that the 
reader is not left eold amid all sorts of fantastic and improbable incidents, 
But it seems to owe its origin chiefly to the effect on its author's mind of 
other novels. 

‘The Widow of Windsor’ is a novel about silly 


men which readers will do well to neglect. 


women and impertinent 
It is more galling and irritat- 
ing than any story that has been published for a long time. 


Russian Folk-Tales. By W. R.S. Ralston. (New York: Lovell, 
Adam, Wesson & Co.)—The common source of European folk-lore, whether 
we regard it as of primitive Aryan origin or introduced later from India, 
produces a similarity that is often tiresome. Not only are the characters 
and plots of most popular tales very similar, but ther2 is generally an al- 
most total lack of local coloring. This is the case with the tales of the 
South of Europe, always excepting the Neapolitan ‘ Pentamerone,’ which 
undoubtedly owes much of its attractiveness to the quaint conceits of the 
colleetor’s style. The further north we go the better, as a rule, grow the 
popular tales, until we reach the incomparable collection of Asbjérnsen 
and Moe, translated by Dr. Dasent under the titles ‘Popular Tales from the 
Norse’ and ‘ Tales from the Fjeld” Next 
place Mr. Ralston’s ‘ Russian lolk-Tales.’ 
1873 and has become so scarce that we are glad to see an American reprint, 


to these we do not hesitate to 
The first edition was printed in 


made, we trust, by arrangement with the translator, and we hope that the 
lovers of popular tales will not overlook this valuable contribution to 
These 


local coloring wanting in most collections, and many of them possess 


the subject. stories are characterized by an individuality and 


great dramatic intensity. In fact, we hardly know in the whele range 


of popular tales more striking stories than those of ‘* Vasilissa the 


Fair,” who goes to the house of the Baba Yaga (the Russian Hag) 
to light her candle, and ** Koshehei the Deathless,” the Punchkin of 


the ‘Old Deecan This dramatie element the author deems 


characteristic of the Russian people, who have, he says, a genuine talent 


Days.’ 


‘Courtship in Seventeen Hundred and Twenty and in Highteen Hundred sand 


Sixty Romences of Two Centuries. By Hawley *mart, author of *‘ Breezie Lang- 
ton,’ ‘Two Kisses,’ ete. The Star Series.” lhiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
18.7 

The Frau Domina From the German of Claire von Gliimer. Authorized 
translation.’ Boston: Leckwood, Brooks & Co. 1877 


‘A Widow .f Windscr: A Novel. Ey Annie Gaskell.” Boston: Loring. 
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CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President 
Wiriiam M. Cork, Secretary 
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